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Part I.—CLOTHO. 
BOOK I. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


She’s ower the border and awa’— 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazeldean. 


T was not when he first set foot on a strange continent that 

Lord Calmont entered into a new world. Calum non animum 

mutat—America is but another Europe to those who arrive 

with letters of introduction, a purse well filled, and a name 

well handled. But now, though as yet he knew it not, he had entered 

a new life that may turn even a man’s native parish into a new 

world. The whole breadth of the Atlantic Ocean lay between him 

and England: the whole ocean of death, so far as men may cross it 

without actually dying, lay between him and the life that he had left 
on the other side of the sea. 

Having satiated themselves with the whitewashed ceiling, his 
eyes naturally passed to the naked walls and floor, in which 
not even fancy could recognise the phantom of his old rooms at 
St. Kenelm’s. All was bare and dark, and the narrow window 
was unglazed and closely barred. “I must surely be in prison,” 
he thought—if the chance companionship of wandering eyes 
with a wandering brain can be called thinking. “Let me see— 
what have I done?—I have been in a row—but town and gown 
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isn’t a South American institution, I suppose—and what on earth 
induced me to celebrate my arrival by getting into a row? And 
I must have come out of it badly, too—I’m as weak as a rat, as a 
baby. Well, I came out to learn things, and one may as well begin 
by studying prisons and criminal procedure. I suppose the right 
thing would be to communicate with the English consul, or somebody 
of that sort. No, but I won’t though. When luck sends one a real 
adventure it’s shabby and sneaking to run crying to a consul. I'll go 
in for the incognito, and see everything through and down to the 
bottom. A chance of being personally acquainted with a foreign 
gaol doesn’t come to a man every day. I suppose my confounded 
accent won’t let me hide I’m an Englishman, but I’ll be plain John 
Francis—Hulloa! Do they employ women for turnkeys here ?>— 
Here—Madam,” he tried to call out in Spanish, “ what have I done 
to be put in gaol ?” 

He had suddenly caught sight of an old negress, crouched together 
in a corner, who, on hearing the sound of his voice, rose to her feet 
and trotted to his bed-side. She laid her finger on her lips, nodded 
her head, shook it, handed him a glass half full of some unknown 
drink, and left the room. 

Either the drink or the effort of trying to thimk sent him off into a 
doze. When he woke again he saw, not the negress, but a little 
yellow, priest-like looking man with magnificent black eyes that 
regarded him gravely and curiously. He would have risen in his 
bed sufficiently to bow, but he was not strong enough, and fell 
back again. 

“*May I ask you, sir,” he asked, as politely as vexation with his 
own weakness allowed, “what I have done to be put in gaol? I 
suppose you're either the governor, or the chaplain, or the physician ?” 

“He speaks—all the Saints be praised!’ exclaimed the visitor. 
“ She was right—he lives. But calm yourself, my dear, dear sir—I 
am neither priest, physician, nor governor—Pedro Sanchez is my name, 
a humble merchant of Buenos Ayres. You, sir, are—I have the 
inestimable honour of addressing” —— 

“John Francis, sir, from London. I am proud to make your ac- 
quaintance, I am sure, and would ask you to sit down, if I could 
see a chair. But, if you are neither governor, doctor, nor chaplain, 
why ” 





“ John Francis ?—John Francis ?” asked Don Pedro with a puzzled 
air: “I thought—Aha !” he suddenly went on with a quick look of 
intelligence: “ John Francis—I see. I have hear cthe name of John 
before: it is, I believe, in your country, a distinguished name. Mr. 
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John, you see before you one whose heart is one fathomless abyss 
of eternal gratitude, too deep for a plain man to dive for words. 
You are a brave man, Mr. John—a noble heart, and a strong arm. 
That your heroic courage did not cost you your life, all the Saints 
be praised! Honour me, Mr. John, by deigning to accept all I have 
in the world.” 

“That is very good of you, Don Sanchez—very kind and liberal 
indeed. If I have done you any service—which must have been in 
a previous state of existence ” 

“Tf, Mr. John? Is saving my only child from the assault of a 
brutal ruffian, nothing ?” 

“‘ Ah—the sefiorita? Yes, I do remember knocking a fellow down 
for being rude to a young lady, but I seem to have got the worst of 
it somehow. Indeed it was nothing—what else could I do? But 
the young lady—I hope she got home safely, and is well? Only 
haven’t they taken up the wrong man ?” 

“My Olympia, Mr. John, is a prey to anxiety—she has not eaten, 
drunk, or slept night or day since the knife of that accursed 
Zambi” 

“T was stabbed, then? I see.” 

“She has nursed you like her own brother, Mr. John. She insisted 
on it, though I own it was against custom—but what would you ? 
Gratitude, Mr. John, knows nothing of custom, and Olympia is 
Gratitude. So I let her have her way.” 

“What—I have been nursed through an illness by a young lady ? 
And I am not in gaol, after all ?” 

“You are beneath my humble roof, Mr. John—or, let me say, 
beneath the roof that was mine, but is now yours.” 

“There—pray say no more about that. I must have been a 
terrible trouble to you—it is I who ought to be grateful. And the 
young lady—Mademoiselle Sanchez—I cannot rest till I have seen 
my nurse” 

“Pardon me, Mr. John. When you were ill I could not say no. 
To set custom at defiance was then a sacred duty of gratitude and 
hospitality. But now you are well, it is a different thing. I must 
leave you to old Dolores now.” 

“What—to the coloured lady? Well, I suppose you are right; 
but there can be no harm in just saying thank-you to one who has 
saved my life—I shall be in a fever till that is done.” 

“If you tell me that—on your word of honour, Mr. John—that 
your inestimable health is concerned, that alters the case, of course. 


He, Mr. John, is a bad physician who attends to the body and 
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not to the mind. Besides, all I have is yours, and your will is 
my law.” 

“ Then, if you please, I will say thank-you now.” 

“ Aha, Mr. John,” said Don Pedro to himself as he left the room 
to fetch his daughter. “If the name pleases you, it pleases me too. 
If anything should happen, nobody can blame me—I can’t be 
supposed to know that Mr. John means anything more than 
Mr. John.” 

“Well, I suppose I’d better stick to my new name now,” thought 
Lord Calmont. “I shan’t put these people out, and I shall see 
them as they are—and my life would have no peace if it got about 
among any of my countrymen and women here that my father’s son 
was prostrate and defenceless against their kind inquiries. And then 
the news of my accident would reach home somehow, and that would 
never do. No, I won't lose the advantages of a travelling name—I 
wonder I didn’t think of taking one before.” 

He had almost dropped off into another doze when his eyelids 
were arrested in the very act of closing by catching sight of a second 
pair of black eyes. His instinct had not misled him in making sure 
that the veiled face, when seen, would not belie the graceful figure 
and the little feet that had led him into the house of Don Pedro. 

“This, Mr. John, is my Olympia,” said his host, “who has come 
to thank you in person. You thank this gentleman with all your 
heart, don’t you, my Olympia?” 

“With all my heart,” she said, in a soft, rich, vibrating voice that 
completed the quick work of her eyes upon one who had called 
himself, more truly than he intended, a prostrate and defenceless 
man. The atmosphere of romance, of wounded knights nursed into 
life again by beautiful and unknown princesses, was in itself a fertile 
field for a swift harvest from such eyes and words. He half raised 
himself, and tried to say something, but failed. 

“There, that will do, Olympia,” said her father. “ Mr. John must 
not be disturbed any more now. We must leave him to Dolores. 
Can I do anything for you, Mr. John? Have you business here ?” 

“None, thank you—only to get well, and that’s nearly done now 
—and to tell Mademoiselle Sanchez” 

** Plenty of time for that, Mr. John,” said Don Pedro. “You are 
not strong yet: and, if you have no calls of business, you can’t do 
better than make it your business to get strong. I have a guinia, 
what you call a country house, a few miles from here, where I 
generally pass part of the summer, and if you like a country life ” 

** Of all things !—only the trouble—and for a stranger ” 
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“ You will offend me, Mr. John, if you say a word more.” 

But would the sefiorita also be at the guinta? Don Pedro 
appeared to read and answer his most secret thought when he turned 
to his daughter, and added: 

“T still think you want change, Olympia. But—on the whole—I 
think the air of the guinfa will be better for you even than Santa Fé. 
It is certainly a little dull there. We will all go to the guinta as 
soon as our convalescent is strong enough to be moved.” 

Lord Calmont did not offend his host by saying another word. 
He was only too willing to have his movements guided by the father 
of a daughter with such eyes as those of the sefiorita. Meanwhile 
he must make haste to escape from the care of Dolores, whose humble 
hands, it is to be feared, deserved a considerable amount of the 
gratitude that he bestowed upon the delicate fingers which, as he 
delighted to fancy, had been busy about his pillow while he was 
unable to distinguish between white and brown. 

And so it came to pass that, while Lord Calmont was supposed by 
his family and friends to be leading the life of an adventurous traveller, 
and to be making the most of his time and energy, he was, in 
reality, dreaming his weeks away in an enchanted garden outside 
the world. 

At the guinta Don Pedro, his daughter, and his guest lived 
entirely alone. Before long, and by degrees, the host himself prac- 
tically slipped out of the trio. The trio became a duet, and the 
whole Universe shrank, or expanded, into a Paradise inhabited by a 
single son of Adam and a single daughter of Eve. 

Lord Calmont had no calls of business, duty, pleasure, friendship, 
or acquaintanceship to draw him from Olympia’s side. He did not 
even regret the convalescence that prevented his making any expe- 
ditions in search of sport or farther adventure beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of the guinfa. He never, from morning till night, 
exchanged a word of conversation with anybody but her. And yet, 
wonderful to say, her society never palled. 

She was not clever, she had no tastes, thoughts, opinions, or ideas 
in common with his own. Had she not been so supremely beautiful 
in his eyes he must soon have suspected that her tastes, thoughts, 
opinions, and ideas were undiscoverable less by reason of their pro- 
fundity than by reason of their absence. But then her eyes were 
brimfull of mind and soul—and he was not yet old enough to have 
found out that the minds and souls of many people are confined to 
their eyes. Her voice harmonised with her face: and he did not 
remember that the most captivating voice on record, the voice of her 
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whom Pan loved, was that of a nymph without even so much of body 
as a heart—of Echo, who has not a single thought or feeling of her 
own. Such are the women who inspire the love which, at its first 
footsteps, strides over all the bounds of reason: who are loved un- 
reasonably because they are loved without reasonable cause. Our 
friends and lovers do not pall until we know them : and he could not 
feel that he fully knew her so long as the magic of her eyes and voice 
prevented him from discovering how little there was about her to be 
known. If she misunderstood him it was of course the fault of his 
imperfect Spanish: if she was silent, it was of course because she 
thought and felt the more: if she said what in others would have 
seemed stupid—but that was never: sweet voices never say stupid 
things. 

He was not accustomed to self-questioning. He did not care to 
tell himself that, even in his new life, he was still something more 
than plain John Francis, who loved a merchant’s daughter, or that 
his romance must have some sort of end. He realised nothing but 
his present paradise; and, doubting not its truth, forbore from 
reducing it to words which must of necessity lead to all kinds of 
hateful things—to explanations, to letters to and from home, to a 
possible parting for a time that would seem an age—in any case to a 
change. Let this go on, if not for ever, yet for as long as the licence 
of such rare dreams may allow. 

But, alas, such licence may not last for long, however deep may 
be the sleep, and however heedfuliy the waking hour may be 
delayed. 

What scope is there for history in the course of such a wooing ? 
It was indeed a dream—an idyll—a stray lyric that found its 
way into a life that Nature had written in honest, straightforward 
prose. It was like no love story of common days. It contained 
none of the elements that merge the chapter of courtship into 
the whole volume of life, and prevent it from assuming the pro- 
portions of a mountain in a flat land. As long as Lord Calmont 
lived, this strange experience of Arcadia must stand out alone, and 
overshadow all his coming years. There was no strain of common- 
ness to mar its entire perfection. There could be neither jealousies 
nor quarrels, neither interruptions nor interferences ; even Time stood 
still, and the whisper of common sense was not only unheard, but 
dumb. He, while still in his first youth, and in days when young 
men were really young, had fallen upon a corner of the golden age. 
No wonder that, consciously or unconsciously, he was utterly 
enthralled by a passion which formed the whole of a new life, 
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and that could not die while he himself had a breath left to 
draw. 

He had no definite intention of breaking the spell of the enchanted 
garden when, at the close of one long, languid afternoon his heart, at 
last, melted into half-spoken words, incapable of expression until 
written language becomes capable of reproducing looks, voices, and 
tones. He knew not what he himself was saying, but he knew that 
these words, at least, she could understand. No more than the 
merest shadow of suspense gave zest to the answer that he felt was 
sure to come. He dared, at last, to touch her hand ; his eyes and 
ears were hanging on the breath that was to herald the expected 
word of words—when, 

“Good evening, Mr. John!” said the voice of Don Pedro, drily 
and quietly, close to his shouider. 

That he, who had hitherto kept himself so conveniently out of the 
way until his very existence had become almost forgotten, should 
have waited till such a moment to recall himself to mind—it was 
scarcely to be borne. The looked-for word was lost—Lord Calmont 
started round, and a look from her father had the effect of sending 
the seiiorita towards the house. Don Pedro’s simple “Good even- 
ing” had brought the idyll to an end. 

“It is late, Mr. John,” Don Pedro continued in the same tone, 
“for a girl to be out of doors—the evenings are not very safe here. 
But the night air won’t hurt you and me. I fear I have been but an 
inhospitable and inattentive host, Mr. John—but business is business : 
I needn’t say that to an Englishman. I am at leisure for an hour, 
for once, however. Let us talk.” 

Lord Calmont was something more than merely angry—and Don 
Pedro had never made any objection to his daughter being out in 
the night air before. There was nothing to be done, however, but to 
light a cigar silently and to be resigned. 

“ You are silent, Mr. John,” said Don Pedro, after a pause, and in 
a quicker tone. “ Perhaps you can guess what I mean by an hour’s 
talk with you. I ama father, Mr. John, though you may not remem- 
ber it; and though I am no spy, a father’s ears are quick; I have 
heard all. It is lucky I was in time.” 

“You mean I love Olympia,” he answered simply. “It is true.” 

“And, Mr. John,” went on the other sternly, “do you call it the 
part of a gentleman to take advantage of the gratitude of an old man 
and a simple girl to make love in secret—to fill her with all sorts of 
fancies—to—in short, to deceive me ”—— 

“T should have thought it was plain enough, Don Sanchez, How 
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can I, how can any man help loving Olympia? How can I help telling 
her so? Is one master of one’s words when ” 

“Certainly one is, Mr. John. If you loved her in the right way 
you would have come to me.” 

“ What—before I am certain of her own feelings? That is not 
the way in my country. But, if I have done wrong, forgive me. I 
come to you now.” 

“Yes, Mr. John, now that I have come to you.” 

“What does it signify? I should have come to you in an hour, I 
hope, to ask you for Olympia.” 

** As your wife ?” 

“ As my wife. You may trust her to me”.—— 

“Softly, softly, Mr. John. She is as dear to me as to you. 
Perhaps even dearer. But let that pass. The question is, what do I 
know of you? You drop here from the clouds. It is true, I love 
you as my own son, but a son isn’t a son-in-law. I say nothing about 
means—nothing about family : what are riches and honours but dross 
in the sight of heaven and of an honest man? But you are an 
Englishman—and, as a heretic ” 

“Ts that your only objection ?” 

“ Well—if you press me like that, I suppose that is all.” 

Lord Calmont seized his hand. “ Don Sanchez—you are making 
me the happiest man in the world! On my honour I tell you that 
all I long for is to make Olympia my wife—to make her as happy as 
you can make me, if you will. As to a difference of religion, that’s 
nothing—she shall keep her own faith, and if I keep mine that will 
show that being loyal in one thing I shall be loyal in all.” 

“You are a brave man, Mr. John: now you are acting like a 
gentleman.” 

** You consent, then ?” 

Don Pedro relaxed his features, allowed himself to smile, and held 
out his hand. 

“ Ah, Mr. John, Mr. John! I fear I’m not acting like a prudent 
man. But—well, well, I musn’t break my child’s heart if you’ve 
both made up your minds. There—bless you, my dear son.” 

“ But, sir—your consent is not hers—will she ?>—-— 

“Bah! You know that better than I. There—go and finish what 
you were going to say. Or stay—perhaps I will see her first, and 
send her to you. Without my leave, Mr. John, she would think it 
her duty to say No.” 

“ How can I ever thank you? You are more than generous—you 
accept me at once, without a question” 
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“ There are no questions between men like us, Mr. John. I ama 
judge of men. I might refuse a grandee, but I welcome you, though 
I know no more than your name. And, though I am not so rich as 
people think me” 

“T ask for no dowry, Don Pedro. Forgive me for having deceived 
you in one thing.” 

“ Deceived me? You?” 

“ My name is not John: and Francis is not my surname but my 
Christian name. I am the bearer of this letter to you from Bristol. 
I have not presented it, for I wished to improve the introduction of 
my friend the Zambi in my own way.” 

The time had come for the Prince to declare himself in all his 
glory. Truly Don Sanchez had acted with a simple faith that marked 
him out as the one man in a million who deserves a rich reward. He 
read the letter, and returned it with a low bow. 

‘You, then, are this great English Lord ?” 

“ T am Lord Calmont—my father is Earl, or Count I suppose you 
would call it, of Wendale.” 

Don Pedro heaved a deep sigh, and lifted his shoulders to his 
ears. 

“Then, Mr. then, my Lord Calmont—the honour of such an 
alliance is one that, however I may regret it for my poor Olympia’s 
sake, is one that I must gratefully decline. Yes: firmly decline. Your 
illustrious father, my Lord Calmont, is a great nobleman. It shall 
never be said that Pedro Sanchez entrapped his son.” He turned 
away his face to conceal the slightest of smiles. 

“ And who the devil will say—when you did not even know my 
name” 

“Who will say, you ask? Pray, what answer do you expect to 
receive from the Count, your illustrious father? Will he say Yes or 
No? I am glad you have told me this at once, very glad, even 
though my poor child—heart-broken”—— 

Lord Calmont moved impatiently, and tossed his cigar into the 
river. He was much too far gone to submit to another obstacle now, 
whatever it might be, and the word “ heart-broken” was not to be 
borne. 

“Don Sanchez,” he said, resolutely, “my father may object at 
first, but I am my own master—my happiness is my own. When he 
sees my wife, he will approve my choice—who would not, when she 
is once seen and known? I will write to my father at once, and tell 
him all.” 

“ And if he says No ?” 
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“He may not say No. But, if he does, I have pledged you my 
honour ; and Olympia must always be first to me of all the world.” 

“You are indeed a noble young man! But—suppose your 
father disinherits you? What shall you say then?” 

“That is impossible. If you ask any English lawyer, he will 
explain to you that my position cannot be altered in any way. I 
don’t know the Spanish for ‘ entailed,’ but I can tell you, and Messrs. 
Corbet, or anybody you know in England, can tell you the same, 
that I can lose nothing. Besides, my father would never think of 
dividing the estates from the title, even if he had the power.” 

Don Pedro smiled again. 

“Ah! You are quite sure, then, that a marriage with my daughter 
can injure you in no way ?” 

“In no way. It is impossible.” 

“You are perfectly free from the control of the Count, your 
illustrious father ?” 

“Perfectly. And, though I would not displease him” 

“ Of course not. I, too, ama father. But shall I advise you as if 
you were already a son of my own?—I may ?—Well, then, I should 
say, make ali things safe at once—marry first, and write afterwards. 
Even if they have not the power, people are apt to interfere, and 
useless interference is a folly. And we, too, must be considered. I 
make it a condition of my consent that all shall be over before we can 
be accused of knowing who you are. Not even Olympia must know 
your true name till the ceremony is over. That is my condition— 
my will. We must be as free from suspicion as we are above 
deserving it. Now, how long will it take a letter to reach your 
illustrious father? How long more to get an answer? How long 
more for you to send a reply? How long more for his ultimatum ? 
Heaven knows how long it would be before all is arranged. And, 
meanwhile, what use, when there can be but one end, when all is said 
and done ?” 

The suggestion, though ill according with Lord Calmont’s natural 
straightforwardness, agreed with his secret inclinations only too well. 
Don Pedro had boasted not untruly when he declared himself a judge 
ofmen. The son of Lord Wendale knew what his father’s answer 
would most certainly be, and, as Don Pedro had taken care to make 
him assert, he neither would nor could give up Olympia now, in 
spite of a hundred fathers. Besides, how could he look in the face 
Don Pedro’s interminable vista of inevitable delays? And then the 
chains that bound him to his English life had been thoroughly 
loosened ; and, in any case, it would be best to take the bull by the 
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horns. It was settled then, tacitly, that he should not write a word 
home till he could announce the tidings that Lord and Lady Calmont 
were on their way from Buenos Ayres to Beckfield. 

“And you are quite sure—on your honour,” said Don Pedro, 
ending a little speech of which the beginning had failed to rouse him 
from his reverie ; “you are quite sure that, once married, you are 
safe—that my daughter will have brought you no harm ?” 

“If I were only as certain of her consent, of her love, as I am that 
she could bring me nothing but all the good and all the happiness 
in the world !” 

“ As to that, we will go and see,” said Don Pedro. 

The idyll was over, and Lord Calmont emerged from it an 
engaged man. But what mattered the termination of a dream idyll 
when a more glorious reality had sprung therefrom? From the 
moment when Don Pedro led Olympia by the hand to Lord Calmont, 
and formally gave her to him as his promised wife, her manner 
towards him seemed to thaw. She began to live, and he felt himself 
to be the cause. The Arcadian life flew on with swifter wings 
towards the marriage day, without a shadow under which reflection 
or doubt might find room to sit and brood. His betrothed became 
doubly charming—she still spoke little, but she made her eyes, her 
ears, her hands, her words, her ways his own. He thought he read 
her through and through. Only one phrase was spoken that he failed 
to comprehend, and that was not spoken by her. 

Once—it was in the first days of their betrothal—he had asked her 
to sing, and she had begged to be excused. He would have yielded, 
as a matter of course. But Don Pedro, who was now present with 
them a little too often, came up and whispered in her ear “ Santa 
Fé!” Lord Calmont scarcely noticed such a trifle, nor thought 
of connecting it with the fact that she never excused herself from 
singing again. 

At last the day arrived when Lord Calmont and Olympia Sanchez 
were to be married privately and quietly in a little chapel not far 
from the guinta. 

The bridegroom was already before the altar, waiting impatiently, 
but feeling little of the nervousness that affects most men on the 
morning of their wedding-day. It was the climax of a dream. The 
priest was celebrating a low mass, so that his punctual presence was 
safe, and the bride was to arrive in another short half hour. There 
was nothing wonderful in her being five minutes late, or ten, or even 
fifteen. Twenty minutes gave a full allowance for delays in dressing 
—thirty allowed a margin that was over full. But at the end of 
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three-quarters of an hour by his watch he began to think over what 
could possibly have gone wrong. 

It was not till the end of an hour that the bride’s father hurried 
into the chapel, alone. 

For a moment the bridegroom hardly recognised the soft-mannered, 
priest-like Don Pedro. The discharged English clerk, indeed, had 
once seen him in a rage that might, or might not, have been real. 
But there was no doubt about the rage this time. The chapel itself 
did not restrain so good a heretic-hater from bringing out a volley of 
good round oaths, and his magnificent black eyes were in a blaze. 

“She is gone,” was all that Lord Calmont could comprehend. 

And she was gone—on the morning of her wedding-day, without 
leaving behind trace, word, or sign. Nobody could throw any light 
upon the matter—not even old Dolores, who knew most things. 
They searched high and low, they inquired diligently all over the 
country : but nobody could give the slightest link of a clue. 

That she had eloped with a lover was the last thought that 
could possibly occur to her bridegroom’s unsuspecting mind. There 
was no ground for imagining even the existence of an impossible 
rival: and, if there had been, to doubt the faith of her whom he 
loved with such blind and utter devotion would have been the very 
depth of sacrilege. It was quite another sort of suspicion that 
occurred to him. The country was disturbed, and infested with 
desperadoes and adventurers of all kinds, as he himself had the best 
reason to know. What was more likely, considering Don Pedro’s 
reputed wealth, than that his daughter had been carried off in order 
to be held to ransom? The strange ignorance of the few people 
who lived round the gunfa seemed to him an additional ground for 
suspicion. Don Pedro only swore and stormed. 

Late in the evening, however, a rumour found its way to the 
quinta that a covered waggon, containing a lady, had passed through 
a place some miles to the westward since the morning. Don Pedro 
had gone to the city to put himself in communication with slowly 
moving justice. But Lord Calmont, at the first arrival of the report, 
saddled the best horse he could find, left a message for Don Pedro, 
and set out, alone, in the direction of which he had heard. 

He left the guin¢a at a gallop—and from that moment the heir of 
Lord Wendale was never heard of more. And thus, in due time, it 
came to pass that Arthur, the patron of Forsyth the painter, a/ias 
Francis the forger, became, in due time, tenth Earl of Wendale. 





Olympia. 


Part II:—LACHESIS. 





BOOK I. 


CINDERELLA. 


CHAPTER I. 


If four times five were fifty, 
And one made thirty more, 
Then youth at one-and-twenty 
Were wiser than four score. 
But, since by book and table 
Our summing must be done, 
A head, at one-and-twenty, 
Is — only twenty-one. 


HoweEVER it may have seemed in Lord Calmont’s Arcadia, Time is 
not, elsewhere, in the habit of standing still. Neither Julia nor 
Caroline, nor Marian Pender, nor Gerald Westwood the son of John, 
nor Olympia Westwood the daughter of Charley, was doomed to 
eternal childhood, or so much beloved by the gods as to die young. 
The idyll of the lost Lord Calmont, though belonging to days 
before any of these young people were born, has parenthetically 
served the purpose of those useful words familiar to the spectators 
of five-act dramas, “ Here elapses a space of ten years.” 

Such arbitrary pauses are less unreal than they seem. There is this 
peculiarity about ten years, that, in the retrospect, they appear to be 
shorter than one. ‘Twenty years seem shorter still: and perhaps a 
hundred years, to those who manage to bear so many burdens, seem 
to be shorter than a day. It is hours and minutes that are long : and 
in any case some of Olympia’s hours were long ages to her. And 
yet ten years of them were as nothing. At the end of them she 
was as young, if not younger, than when she was a little old woman 
who had begun life at the wrong end. From a little old woman she 
had grown up into a young girl. 

Once more, however, must we pause before rejoining the girl who 
had lived through nearly ninety thousand hours at The Laurels in 
Beckfield St. Mary since that eventful day when Gerald had not been 
drowned in Lyke Wood pond. The stage is crowded, and must 
be cleared: and there are others than she who have their parts to 
play. 

Just ten years after the adventure of the pond His Majesty’s ship 
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Lapwing arrived in Spithead, after a long absence on the Pacific 
station. The crew had been paid off, and some of the younger 
officers had celebrated their arrival in home waters ahd their speedy 
parting by a supper on shore that had gone off gloriously. It was 
daylight when two young men left the inn-door and walked along the 
street steadily enough, but very decidedly arm in arm, as though each 
found four legs better than two: as if a pair of bipeds had been 
transformed into a single quadruped under the genial effects of 
friendship and wine. 

The taller of the two was a good-looking young fellow of about 
one or two and twenty. The shorter, and younger, was a round- 
faced, fair-complexioned lad, with good broad shoulders, thickly 
curling brown hair, and eyes that were almost blue. 

“Well, Westwood,” said the former, “what are you up to now? 
If it was earlier—or later—and if I knew my bearings—here, hold 
up, old man, can’t you? You're half screwed, Westwood—that’s 
what you are.” 

“ And you're the other half, Tom Harris, and a trifle over. I'll 
tell you what I’m going to do—I’m going to turn in.” 

“Turn in! Whoever heard of turning in? What’s o'clock? 
Past five—and the coach goes at six. What’s the good of turning in ?” 

“ Ah, I’m luckier than you. I’ve got a good six hours before me.” 

“ What—aren’t you coming up too?” 

“You forget, old fellow: I’m only going near Melmouth.” 

Tom Harris withdrew his arm, leaned against a shop door, and 
looked at his companion solemnly and sadly. 

“Gerald Westwood—do you mean seriously to tell me that you 
have returned to the shores of your native land after three years’ 
absence, and are not going up to town ?” 

Gerald felt the shame that young men used to feel in his day when 
accused by those whose greater knowledge of life they reverenced ot 
doing anything that might be stigmatised as “slow.” But he laughed 
off the accusation, and said: 

“You see, old fellow, I’ve got people expecting me at home, 
and I suppose one must do the right sort of thing by them, you 
know. Or else there’s nothing I should like better than running up 
with you.” 

“Oh, hang the people. Come up with me, and we'll have a 
spree.” 

“T should like it tremendously !—But—you see I’ve written” 

“Oh, But be hanged. Look here, Westwood, I shall take it con- 
foundedly ill of you if you don’t come. I've got people, too, and 
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all that sort of thing, but you don’t suppose I let them know when 
to expect me toa day? You.come along, and we'll put up some- 
where—I know where to go—and make a night of it, and then I'll 
see you into the Melmouth coach, and drive home myself like a good 
boy. Half-past five—half an hour to make up your mind. Going— 
going—Come, don’t be a good little boy for once in a way—going— 
going” ——. 

Gerald was really longing to see the father, mother, sisters, and, 
perhaps, the first cousin also, whom he had not seen for three years : 
and he knew also that they were longing to see him. One comes. 
back like a hero after a three years’ absence, even if one has done 
nothing heroic, and he had some presents from abroad that were 
burning holes in the bottom of his box in their anxiety to be released 
and delivered. “ Cari luoghi, vi ravviso” was a sweeter song than the 
rather thick accents of even so fine a fellow as Tom Harris. But it is 
a song of which one is a little ashamed until the Cari Zuoghi are no 
longer to be found, and the voice of Tom, however thick it might 
chance to be, was to Gerald Westwood always that of a siren. After 
three whole years, what mattered the absence of one more day? 
Not only was he ashamed of his domestic tendencies, but he was. 
really tempted by the thought of a night in London in the company 
of his guide, philosopher, and friend. It was moreover the hour of 
night, or morning, when impulse reigns, and he said— 

“ Gone.” 

The journey, commenced in the fresh morning air, swept away his 
home sickness : and he enjoyed a curious and delightful sensation of 
doing something very wrong indeed when the coach began to carry 
him farther and farther away from the latitude and longitude of 
Gressford St. Mary. The chains of discipline fell off him link by 
link, and he felt himself all at once a man of the world. Was he, an 
officer in His Majesty’s Navy, who had served his country ever since 
he was a boy, and was on the road to see life—was he to be tied to 
his mother’s apron strings? Not he: and the triumph of his return 
would be all the greater for being delayed. He wished he had not 
written that letter to announce his punctual arrival at the door of the 
Black Prince at a certain hour, but that couldn’t be helped now. 

Tom Harris did his duty on the road. The supper, followed by 
the morning air, had put him into capital spirits, and he lost no 
opportunity of keeping them from running down. He had the box 
seat: and, about half way through the journey, genially offered to 
relieve the coachman from the reins. He was a good tempered 
fellow, too, and, so far from being angry when his offer was declined, 
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proved that he felt no malice by favouring his fellow-travellers with a 
song, wherein he ignominiously broke down. For the rest of the 
journey he indulged in a heavy sleep, from which, at the end, it was 
found hard to rouse him. He was, however, able to give the name 
of the hotel to which he wished to be conveyed, and, on their arrival 
there, to explain that his white face meant nothing, and that he felt 
pretty well. 

And so he may have been: but it nevertheless happened that, in 
another half hour, he was in bed and snoring. Gerald, if he meant 
tw carry out the intended spree, must do so alone. 

One additional reason for his playing truant he had not confessed 
to Tom Harris—he had never, even in the remotest way, made 
acquaintance with London life before. He felt almost as the lost 
Lord Calmont had felt on landing at Buenos Ayres when, just 
rcleased from his three years on board the Zafwing, he had been set 
down in Covent Garden—the true centre cf the universe, be the false 
ones what they may. But now the situation, however manly it might 
be, was a little forlorn. He had not an acquaintance in town, 
and did not even know the names of the theatres. It was, moreover, 
a miserable evening, foggy and drizzling, and, had he dared, he 
would have owned to himself that he had made a blunder in not 
going straight home. To find himself, on a wet night, in a dingy 
hotel without a soul to speak to, or an idea of what to do, did not 
look very much like the prospect of a spree. 

However, something must be done. Putting on as knowing an air 
as his boyish face could assume, he asked the waiter, in an off-handed 
way, what was the best thing, now, for a fellow to go and see. Not 
that he cared much, of course, but a fellow must do something before 
turning in. The waiter, who happened to be one of the automatic 
order, ran over a list of theatres, and then handed him a news- 
paper. 

If the waiter’s gabble had sounded like Chinese, the column of 
theatrical advertisements read like a share-list to one who was unable 
to distinguish the north from the south side of the river, the title of a 
farce from that of a tragedy, or the name of a star from that of a 
walking gentleman. And who cares to go to the play alone? He 
was more than half inclined, in his heart, to subside into the smoking- 
room for an hour, and go to bed—but then he might just as 
well not have come to London at all, and it would look so slow to 
the waiters and chambermaids. 

He read over the list about a dozen times, rejecting house after 
house, and piece after piece, and unable to make up his mind which 
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would prove the most amusing. Beyond, or below, a straightforward 
visit to the play his imagination did not sink or soar: he had some 
notion that Tom Harris would have taken him into queer places, but 
he had no map of the country, and must content himself with the 
plainest highroads of dissipation. 

“ By Jove,” he thought, proudly, in the midst of his puzzle, “ what 
would mother say if she could see her son now—it would make 
her hair stand on end!” For Mrs. Westwood had the utmost horror 
of the theatre, both on moral and on economical grounds. But yet, 
if she could really have seen her son poring over the advertisements 
in the long and desolate coffee-room, and could have looked into his 
heart, she would have become almost reconciled to dissipation—she 
would have learned that it may mean something very slow indeed. 

But now it had become absolutely necessary that he should decide 
at once, if he meant to go anywhere at all. He made as elaborate a 
toilette as possible, sent for a coach, and called out, so that all 
bystanders might know that Gerald Westwood was going to the play, 

“To the Phoenix !” 

It seemed a strangely long way to the Phcenix. Gerald knew 
nothing of London geography, but was surprised to find the house 
upon which his choice had fallen so far away from what he had been 
told by Tom Harris was the theatrical centre. At last, however, the 
coach stopped, in a narrow and dingy street, before a dark and 
shabby entrance. The neighbourhood and the place itself looked so 
unpromising that he began to suspect himself of having made some 
sort of mistake: but it would not do to let the driver think so. He 
paid rather more than double his proper fare, and entered the 
passage in front of him, wherein a flickering candle marked the box 
office. 

He was late, and the performance had already begun: but it was 
some consolation to hear that the house was full. He had not made 
a mistake, then, after all. As there was no room elsewhere, he paid 
for a private box, which he supposed, under the circumstances, was 
the right thing to do, and was conducted, as deferentially as if he had 
been a prince, to one that was almost upon the stage. 

He bought a bill, looked round, and discovered, to his dismay, 
that he was the only spectator in the whole house who wore 
dress clothes. Not only so, but the very unaristocratic audience dis- 
covered it also, and some hundred pairs of eyes were turned upon 
him from the business of the stage. Even the actors paused, and the 
fiddlers looked round. 


If he had only been with Tom Harris, even such a misadventure 
VoL. XII., N.S. 1874. DD 
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would have been very good fun. To have gone in for the humours 
of a minor theatre, such as the Phoenix had turned out to be, would 
have been far jollier than sitting out a grand performance in well- 
behaved solemnity. But what can an unfortunate man do, who, 
without a brazen face and leaden nerves, finds himself alone in a 
private box—alone in dress clothes—utterly alone? He felt most 
uncomfortably green, drew back into the corner of the box where he 
was least exposed to view, and immersed himself in his bill, uncon- 
scious that the actors had begun to show disloyalty to their constant 
patrons by acting at him. For aught they knew he might really be 
a young nobleman with a taste for higher art than was to be found in 
the walks of the legitimate drama. 

The drama, as understood at the Phoenix, was certainly not legiti- 
mate in any sense of that puzzling word. He had come in too late 
to find out what it was all about. The spectators seemed to take 
only a languid interest in the performance, talked, cracked nuts, 
laughed, and flirted after their fashion—which, allowing for slight 
formal differences, is not very di..erent from the fashion elsewhere. 
Presently, however, when he had become a little hardened to the 
situation, Gerald heard a short burst of applause that called his atten- 
tion fairly to the stage. 

The musicians in the orchestra struck up a slow march : and there 
advanced, straight towards the footlights, a stage fairy riding sideways 
upon the back of a huge, shaggy, unmuzzled brown bear. What this 
entrance had to do with the plot he knew not: but it was clearly 
what the audience had come to the Phoenix to see. It was a piece 
with a real Bear. 

Gerald was not used to stage fairies, and he thought this one very 
beautiful indeed. He was not yet cynic enough to assume that stage 
grace is necessarily the outcome of a length of training incompatible 
with youth, that stage beauty is always a matter of make-up, and that 
stage youth is invariably a sham. He was very far from having come 
to forty year. The fairy looked about his own age, and he had not 
yet learned to disbelieve his eyes. She was brilliantly fair, with locks 
of golden brown : and he did not think, even for a moment, of rouge, 
pearl-powder, and dye. He took her at her looks, and thought, “ By 
Jove, it’s worth coming after all—here’ll be something to tell Tom 
Harris when I get back to Covent Garden.” 

Whether the fairy-like face and carriage were due to art or no, it 
was certainly like a real fairy that she leaped lightly from the back of 
the bear upon the stage, made a quick curtsey, and kissed her hand 
to her friends in front, who smiled back at her and clapped their 
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hands again. There was evidently a sympathetic relation between 
the fairy and her friends that was catching, and Gerald applauded 
too. He almost hoped, as he was so near to her, that she would 
take some special notice of his applause, but it was not so: after the 
first moment she had no eyes but for the bear. 

He was a monstrous beast—so monstrous that his appearance 
must have afforded the house that most popular of all theatrical 
sensations, the suggestion of danger to somebody else’s skin. It was 
delightful to speculate upon what would happen if the huge wild 
beast should take it into his shaggy head to make a dive into the 
orchestra and come-up on the other side. And suppose he should 
suddenly indulge a fancy by making a mouthful or two of the girl 
who bridled him with a garland of paper flowers—such a possibility, 
without any other attraction, could not fail to draw. The serene 
good fellowship with which she appeared to treat her grim fellow- 
actor was a triumph of courage in no way inferior to that of the 
famous beast tamer who used to put his head between a lion’s jaws 
until, at last, he gave his patrons their crowning delight by putting it 
in just once too often. 

Gerald looked at his bill with greater interest, and learned that he 
now beheld Firefly and her wonderful bear Oscar, who, under the 
conduct of Monsieur Joseph Drouzil, had made the whole tour of 
Europe, and had had the honour of exhibiting their marvellous feats 
before the Czar, the Pope, the Sultan, the President of the United 
States, and, for the sixtieth time, before the audiences of the 
Pheenix. 

“ Firefly”—it was a charming om de guerre to one who, like 
Gerald, had seen real fireflys. Already he felt a sort of personal 
interest in this protégée of Sultans, Presidents, Popes, and Czars, and 
began to forget his solitude and his dress clothes. What was she 
going to do? 

Before long he began to ask himself what she and her bear were 
not going to do. 

The music changed often, and, as often as it changed, Firefly and 
Oscar did something new. Minuettes, gavottes, waltzes, double and 
treble somersaults, feats that burlesqued those of human acrobats on 
the part of Oscar, bounds, embraces, and pirouettes all round, under, 
and over him on the part of Firefly, followed one another rapidly. 
Sometimes she appeared to be swallowed up in his hide, at least, if 
not inside him altogether : a moment afterwards she emerged, like an 
imprisoned soul escaping from a brutal form which some revengeful 


witch or unbidden fairy had compelled it to assume. 
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It was a strange ballet—rough and wild, but not ungraceful, and 
Gerald was not yet too much a man of the world to watch it like a 
school-boy. At last, after a grand tableau, the curtain fell. Loud 
were the recalls, which were not silenced until the girl reappeared, 
leading Oscar in triumph by the wreath of paper flowers. Somebody 
in the gallery threw Oscar a bun. He took it up delicately with his 
teeth and presented it to Firefly, like a tenor presenting a bouquet 
that had been thrown to a prima donna. He would take nothing but 
from her hand. 

In the next act the plot developed into such bewildering and 
intricate complications that Gerald made no attempt to unravel them. 
He was waiting for the return of Firefly, who did not immediately 
appear. But a stout rope, stretched at some height above the stage, 
seemed to promise something extraordinary to come. 

Presently the scene changed to what was intended to represent a 
magnificent landscape, and Firefly came on alone. She was supposed 
to have lost her faithful bear, and the fiends and villains were having 
it all their own way. It was painfully evident that some Deus ex 
machind was needed to put everything right again. But the dramatist 
knew what he was about, and the Deus descended, literally in a 
machine, as though Ursa Major in person were coming down from 
the skies. 

Slung like the golden fleece from the roof by carefully concealed 
straps and cords, slowly descended Oscar. Something intensely 
exciting was about to happen, to judge from the half hush, half buzz 
of expectation that heralded the crowning performance of all. 

Alas! What Presidents, Czars, Popes, and Sultans had admired 
was not to be vouchsafed to the eyes of Gerald Westwood. Oscar 
had not descended many feet below the roof when, suddenly, he 
came down another yard or two with an undignified run, was brought 
up with a jerk, and was left swinging sideways in the air. 

Clearly something had gone wrong, and a few hisses were heard 
from the gallery, mingled with a blank sort of laughter, that increased 
when the bear began to struggle uncomfortably, and to reach out his 
limbs vainly towards the rope that baulked his paws by a few inches. 
The effect of his straining was to free himself from one of the cords 
that supported him: so that, with a violent lurch, he was thrown for 
all support upon the strength of a single rope that looked as if it 
must every moment give way and send him down with a crash 
upon the stage. Of course he began to sway and struggle more and 
more. 

People might laugh, but it was no laughing matter. At any instant 
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the one remaining cord might break, or the roof itself might crack 
and come down, and in that case it might be bad for others besides 
the bear. Of course, as the stage was the most dangerous part of the 
whole house, the actors crowded upon it. Firefly looked up, dumb 
with horror, and clasped her hands : 

“ Oh, Mon Dieu!” she cried out at last, “ save Oscar—he will be 
killed !” 

“ Ah! Ou! Tonnerre de tous les cochons !” called out a blue-bearded, 
red-nosed man, who had bustled up from behind the scenes. “ What 
is it one does here? The machine is broke? Zonnerre—a ladder— 
vite—quick, the most long! He must descend by there.” 

The unexpected episode was beginning to be effective. The 
laughter and the hisses were lost in attentive silence, which deepened 
when two carpenters brought in a ladder—the longest they could 
find. They raised it up; it just touched the bear’s fore-paws, who 
struck out at it desperately, and howled. 

“What's the good of that thing, you down there?” bawled out a 
voice from the gallery. ‘“ How can he get on that when he’s fastened 
to the rope there ?” 

The Frenchman struck his forehead with his fists. “ C'est vrai, c’est 
vrai, miserable that Iam! And yet he would descend so easy if he 
was free.” 

“‘Somebody go up the ladder and cut the rope then,” called out 
the same voice from the gallery. 

“Ah, somebody cut the rope! But he has teeth and claws, mes 
amis, he is enraged, and when he is enraged ”—— 

“But he will be killed,” said Firefly. “There—hold the ladder 
firm all of you, and give me a knife, quick—I’ll go.” 

The Frenchman handed her a knife mechanically—she ran for- 
ward. One of the actors, however, caught her by the arm. 

“Indeed you won’t, though,” he said. ‘ Mr. Joseph mayn’t mind 
risking you to save the brute, but we’d rather lose the brute than 
you.” 

“ But he will be killed !” was all she could repeat ; and she escaped 
nimbly from his arm, though he held her firmly. “ Hold fast all !” 
she cried out to those who held the ladder: and up she ran. 

But, before she had passed half a dozen rounds, there was some- 
body before her. 

Gerald, in his stage box, had seen and felt all her distress for the 
bear’s peril—not the anxiety of an actress for her stock in trade, but 
that of a friend for a friend. And now, the risk that she herself was 
running was fully as great to her as the danger of falling was to her 
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bear. The Frenchman had spoken truly when he talked of Oscar’s 
teeth and paws—the poor brute was terrified out of his wits, and was 
likely to prove dangerous to his best friends. So, no sooner had the 
foot of Firefly touched the lowest round of the ladder than he leaped 
from the box, threw off his unlucky dress coat, placed his open 
pocket-knife between his teeth, climbed the under side of the ladder 
with his hands, and, as soon as he had thus outraced Firefly, swung 
himself round in front of her upon the upper side. Meanwhile a 
carpenter, whose wits came quicker than those of the others, 
had reached the roof, and, catching the top round of the ladder with 
a rope and hook, had fastened it to the broken wheel, so that it was 
now fixed safely enough above as well as below. 

In another second Gerald had reached the fighting and struggling 
bear. 

“ Only cut the cord—only cut the cord !” he heard the girl’s voice 
call out eagerly from below: “He will know how to come down. 
Oscar, Oscar, my own little pet”-—— 

He did not pause to notice how she only thought of Oscar’s peril. 
He suddenly felt a violent blow in the face, that almost hurled him 
from the ladder, but he did not even pause to think of that: he 
caught hold of the rope that the quick-witted carpenter had for- 
tunately hooked to the top of the ladder, clung to it with one hand 
and arm, while he stood on the topmost round at a giddy height 
above the stage, and then cut through the rope that held the bear. 
With an angry growl Oscar let himself slip on to the ladder, and 
then, recovering his philosophic calm, climbed down into Firefly’s 
arms, who fell to kissing him all over, paws, eyes, ears, and nose. 

Then Gerald himself descended in the midst of a storm of 
applause ; nor, until he reached the stage, did he become aware that 
the paw of him whose life he had risked his own to save had cut 
open his cheek, and marked his face with a gaping and bleeding 
wound. 

Firefly had embraced Oscar : the Frenchman flung his arms round 
Gerald and embraced him with effusion. He felt suddenly trans- 
ported to a country where the atmosphere is composed of garlic, 
stale tobacco, cheap brandy, and strong cheese. The house half 
laughed, and applauded again: but, as the machine was broken, and 
the last scene spoiled, it was impossible to resume. Somebody 
advanced to the footlights and made an apologetic speech, but there 
was no need of anapology. The audience had enjoyed a real instead 
of a sham peril, and Firefly and her wonderful bear had become more 
. famous than ever. : 
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But, if Mrs. Westwood’s hair would have stood on end before, 
what would it have done now? She would have seen her son not 
before but actually behind the curtain which is, or was then, 
supposed to part the reputable from the disreputable world—the hero 
of a minor theatre and the companion of a dancing girl and a 
dancing bear. 

The blow from Oscar’s paw might easily have killed him, and it 
had made him turn sick and ill. Of course much more had hap- 
pened, before the house was cleared, than he had seen and heard. 
Since his feet touched the stage and he had found himself in the French- 
man’s arms he had only known that somebody had brought him a chair, 
and that he had swallowed half a wine-glassful of brandy. When, 
after a few seconds, he came to himself, he caught a glimpse of Fire- 
fly, with an anxious face, doing what she could at the moment for 
his wound. Perhaps he allowed himself to feel faint for a little 
longer than was absolutely necessary—one is not tended by fairies 
every day. But it was a different matter when a neighbouring 
druggist took her place and bound up his cheek with very human 
hands : and then he thought it time to go back to his hotel. 

“T am so glad to have been of use,” he began to say awkwardly 
and shyly to the fairy, thinking ruefully of the figure that his damaged 
face must make him cut in her bright blue eyes. “I suppose I 
must say good night now.” 

She was affectionately rubbing the nose of her ugly friend, but 
she gave him a bright look of gratitude, and said eagerly 

“Oh, it was so brave of you, sir !”—There was a charming little 
accent in her words. “I should have killed myself on the spot if 
anything had happened to my Oscar.” 

He was almost inclined to feel jealous of the bear. How could a 
pretty girl waste caresses on such a brute ashe? Now that he saw 
her close, with all the rouge and powder still plastering her face, he 
should have been disenchanted: but it was not so. Perhaps, even, 
he would have repelled with scorn the suggestion that she was 
rouged : and her voice, with a little song in it, made up for all. He 
was rather vain, too, of finding himself talking to a live actress in 
her war-paint behind the scenes. He would have liked Tom Harris, 
and even his sisters and his cousin—though not exactly his mother 
—to see him now, so long as they only saw his unwounded profile. 

“Good night, then,” he said, suddenly remembering that he was in 
his shirt-sleeves, and putting on his coat hurriedly. 

“ Mais,” broke in the Frenchman, “‘ why good night, my brave 
young friend? Iam Joseph Drouzil—Miss Firefly is my daughter— 
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Mr. Oscar is my bear. You are my friend. Why good night? 
Come with me to where I hang myself and smoke a little cigar.” 

Gerald blushed, and looked at Firefly. He had indeed fallen 
upon a vision of life—if only Tom Harris could have known! In- 
deed he was rather glad that Tom had not come with him to the 
Phcenix : Tom would have chattered away to Firefly like a hero, and 
have thrown him into the shade. That he, an utter stranger even 
to the highways of London life, should have suddenly tumbled up 
a ladder that led at once into the inmost recesses of behind the scenes 
—he was indeed in luck’s way. And then, as has been said, he 
looked at Firefly. 

“With pleasure, Mr. Drouzil,” he said at once, finding possibly in 
the singularly disreputable appearance of his new acquaintance an 
additional attraction, as belonging to the kind of life that he had 
come to see. ‘My name is Westwood, of His Majesty’s Navy.” 

“ Aha, you are Jack Tar: that is, then, what makes you climb !— 
Miséricorde,” he said to Firefly, “ you hear—this brave young Mister 
will come home with us and eat a bones. You will follow with 
Monsieur le général.” 

He left the theatre with his new friend, and was soon involved in 
a maze of streets and courts. The Frenchman was evidently not a 
talker, and Gerald was rather at a loss for conversation. 

** But where is Miss Drouzil?” he added. “Does she not come 
home too ?” 

**Oh, the little one, Miséricorde ? She is at the mews, to see that 
Oscar is comfortable—that is his chez soi, where he sleeps and dines. 
She will come after.” 

They were now crossing a bridge, and had emerged from the slums 
through which they had taken their course hitherto. 

““ What ?” asked Gerald, “does she come home all alone ?” 

**Oh, she will be took care, very good care. Come along—never 
mind the little one. Do you love éarté, Mr. Vesvoude? It is a 
good game to make pass the times.” 

“I believe I’m thought a pretty good hand.” 

“ And I am pretty bad—but it is a nice game, a very nice game.— 
But here we are.” 

They had once more entered a back street, of an appearance less 
inviting than the street of the Phoenix. Monsieur Drouzil opened a 
door with a latchkey, entered, and Gerald followed him. The en- 
trance was pitch dark, but they managed to stumble up a steep, 
narrow, and close stair-case into a second floor room, which, when 
candles were lighted, proved to be larger than thc outside of the house 
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and its entry had promised. The Frenchman placed the candles on 
the table, threw off his coat, rolled up his shirt-sleeves to his shoulder, 
so as to display a pair of rough, hairy, and muscular arms, kicked off 
his boots, put a bottle on the table, filled a clay pipe, curled himselt 
up into a worn out arm chair, and said genially, 

““There—that is what you call comfortable, mon ami /—Make 
yourself at home.” 

Once more the young sailor began to doubt whether seeing life 
was altogether so amusing as he had supposed. His acceptance of 
Monsieur Drouzil’s invitation to come home and smoke a cigar 
had not been altogether with the view of enjoying a ¢ée-a-téte with 
Monsieur Drouzil. If Firefly was not to be of the party, though he 
was shy of her, he began to wonder how soon a cigar might be got 
through. Meanwhile he sat down on a chair with a broken back, and 
took a look round the room. 

It was shabby, though less disreputable looking than its tenant. 
The furniture was plain enough, and was all in a state of chaos, as 
though Oscar, though he might dine and sleep in the mews, was in the 
habit of sometimes dropping in to tea and of behaving like a bear. 
The carpet was a carpet in an Irish sense only, for it was all holes, 
and all of it that was not a hole was invisible under a thick cake 
of mud and tobacco ashes. It is true that the muslin blinds which 
covered the lower half of each window were white and clean, and 
that a canary, with its head under its wing, lived in a cage that was 
fit for a drawing-room. But it was not so pleasant, though it might 
be more interesting, to trace the general litter that lay about every- 
where—old rouge-pots, cracked jugs, scraps of dresses, straps, empty 
and half empty bottles, clay pipes, and even washing materials, 
which seemed to show, in spite of the appearance of Joseph Drouzil 
to the contrary, that somebody sometimes washed somewhere. 

Monsieur Drouzil, though a Frenchman, was by no means an 
amusing companion, and Gerald was beginning to yawn openly—it 
was near one in the morning, and he had not been in bed the night 
before—when the door creaked, and Firefly ran in, followed, as 
Gerald presumed, by the somebody who had been taking care of her. 
He did not know why, but he had not been as pleased as he should 
have been to hear that the girl was not going to thread the labyrinth 
of slums without protection. It was some consolation, however, to 
find that her cavalier was by no means a young man. On the con- 
trary, his bald head, grizzled beard, and ample development of waist 
marked him out as old enough to be her father, if she had not been 
already quite sufficiently provided with one in the person of the 
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objectionable Monsieur Drouzil. It was odd—indeed, absurd—and 
yet Gerald somehow had a dim recollection, or rather instinct, that 
he had somewhere or other seen the bald head, the grizzled beard, 
the dull blue eyes, the pompous bearing, and even the shabby clothes 
and black nails of Firefly’s companion before. 

Firefly nodded brightly to Gerald, and threw off her bonnet and 
shawl without taking much heed where they fell. Her companion 
marched into the room, and took up a position in front of the fire- 
place. 

““Good evenin’ to ye,” he said. ‘“ Miss Miséricorde there was 
good enough to ask me if I’d just drop in on me way to quarthers. 
She’s been makin’ me split about the Grisly. Aha—there’s me young 
hero in propria persona. Proud I am to make your acquaintance, 
sir: I can tell ye many a good b/ar story if ye’ve a taste for them 
sort, anyhow. Queer critters is b’ars—I’ve killed lots of ’em, and 
tigers too, let alone Ingins, aye, an’ queerer game than them too, 
since I were a little chap not that high. An’ so ye’re a king’s officer ? 
Then I’m prouder still to know ye, sir. I’m a military man meself, 
sir—the land service, not the say—but a brother in arrums is a brother 
in arrums all over the world, whether he wears the red or the blue, 
or fights under one owld rag or another—faith, it’s all one to me. 
With your lave, Joe, I’ll make meself at home.” 

Meanwhile Firefly had vanished again. But she was back in no time, 
and began to bustle about, laying out on the table a supper of cold 
meat and cheese. Gerald, while he listened to the stranger who 
seemed no stranger, followed her with his eyes: and, now that she 
had put off her paint and spangles, even the most cynical of critics 
would have admitted that she was really a young and pretty girl. 
Neither her fresh face, her bright eyes, her quick smile, her dainty 
figure, nor even her hair of golden brown was a sham. Her father, 
now that there were others to do the talking, contented himself more 
than ever with sipping neat brandy and smoking silently. 

It might have struck some prudent heads, even though the shoulders 
that bore them were as young as Gerald’s, that, under the circumstances, 
the present company was one from which it might be wise to with- 
draw in time. It had not even the attraction of liveliness. Perhaps 
some suggestion of prudence might have found its way even into 
Gerald’s mind had it not been for the girl, apparently so much out of 
her element in such surroundings, who fluttered about so busily and 
lightly, and gave to that most unhomelike place almost an air of 
home. About her, he could swear, there was nothing wrong—and 
why should he, an officer in the navy, be afraid of a French showman, 
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whose principal characteristic seemed to be silent stupidity, and of an: 
Irish gentleman who was as bluff and outspoken as an honest man 
need be? Bluffness and dullness are the accepted brands of honesty 
all over the world: and in this case there was a pretty girl for an 
additional guarantee. He had never seen them before, would never 
see them again, and where was the good of having been to the other 
side of the world and back if he could not take care of himself in his 
own country ? 

But he must not forget his duty as a man of the world—the lady 
must not set him down as a block-head without a tongue. If he only 
sat still and looked on she might even think him shy. 

“T hope, Miss Drouzil,” he said, “you have left Oscar quite com- 
fortable ?” 

“Oh, quite, dear little fellow! He was dreadfully frightened, the 
poor darling, but he has eaten a large dish of lights, and I left him 
sleeping just like a baby. Oh, monsieur, you don’t know what a 
dear, clever, good-hearted angel you have saved.” 

“Rather a hard hitter, though. Aren’t you ever afraid of 
him ?” 

“Oh, of course he’s shy of strangers, poor fellow, but he means no 
harm—it’s only his way. He hurt me once, but he was sorry, and the 
tears came into his eyes and ran down his poor nose—it made me cry 
too, not because I was hurt, but only because he felt it so. He'd 
beg your pardon if he knew how—I assure you, monsieur, that Oscar 
is a real gentleman. But come, supper is ready. Monsieur Sullivan, 
will you carve the mutton while I get the beer ?” 

The friend of the family dragged his chair round to the table, and, 
dispensing with a fork, grasped the knuckle of the cold shoulder with 
his left hand, while he sawed out thick slices with the knife he held 
in the other. His natural carving fork was not so clean as to give a 
zest to the appetite of the beholder, but then everybody knows that 
forks were invented later than fingers, and it was not for a stranger to 
complain. Besides, the attention of Gerald had been drawn away by 
something else that had given rise to a new association of ideas 
between himself and the new comer. 

“Your name is Sullivan?” he asked, as he took his seat by Firefly. 
“Were you ever in China, or in ” 

“In China, is it? Scores an’ scores of times: I’d like to know 
where Denis Soollivan, of Castle Soollivan, hasn’t been. If ye were a 
owld cahmpeener, now, I’d say maybe we’ve met, if that’s what ye 
mane, in Venezuela, or th’ East Injies, or Spene, or Paraguay, or 
wherever there’s been fightin’ to be done. But praps I’d call ye to 
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mind if I knew yourname? Only there’s many more knows the owld 
Mejor than the owld Mejor knows.” 

“* Westwood, my name is.” 

“ Westwood, ye say—Westwood! Och, the divil y’are! Och, ’tis 
as plain as if ye had the sthrawberry marks on both your left arrums ! 
What—an’ ye’ll be the little boy, then, I seved the life of years an’ 
years ago? Sure ye havn’t forgot the owld cahmpeener! The son 
o’ me owld brother in arrums Captain Westwood, of The Laur's, 
Gressford! Come to me arrums, me boy, and let me hug ye for the 
sake of owld times! Oh, ye’re as like the Captain as two pays! An’ 
ye’ve been home, an’ seen—an’ how’s the father and the mother, now, 
and—and—what’s her name—the little gurl? Don’t ye mind the 
time when ye sat on me knase, a little curly headed rapscallion as ye 
were, and heard the sthories of a owld cahmpeenin’ Mejor? All well 
at home, then, the father and the mother, and—and—th’ little gurl ? 
Faith, she’ll be a big gurl now though—like you’ve got to be a 
big boy?” 

Gerald took his hand warmly. “Of course I remember you,” he 
said. “I felt sure I had met you somewhere. How odd to come 
across somebody who knows such an out of the way place as Gress- 
ford, and knew me so long ago—when Iwasa boy! I’m going down 
home to-morrow.” . 

“ Then ye can tell me friend the Captain that the Mejor’s all to the 
fore—maybe that’s something he'll like to know. Not as flourishin’ 
as Craysus, ye can say to ’m, but with a good bit of life in ’m, anyhow. 
Ah, me dear boy, ’tis ungrateful bastely blaygards men are—here I 
am, Mejor Dionysius Soollivan, of Castle Soollivan, county Sligo, in 
Oireland, atin’ just me bite o’ cowld mate that ought to be a Fayld- 
Marshal: but ’tis the way o’ the world: I’m a owld cahmpeener 
now, and cowld mutton, when ’tis swate an’ clane, is as good as 
ortolans, and I know’m both well. There’s nothing I havn’t aten in 
my day, from those bits o’ beccafico things to a slice out of a—well, 
a slice o’ veal, I’ll call’m, seein’ ’twas took out of a calf, though what 
sort of a calf twas I won’t say before Miss Miséricorde here, only I'll 
just hint t’ye that we was out in an open boat at say, without a bite 
nor a sup but just what we was born with. Lucky ’twas for me I was 
just the toughest owld cahmpeener o’ the lot, or I wouldn’t be cutting 
Joe’s cowld shoulder now.—But I’m afraid I’ve kep’ y’ up—Aha, 
Joe, me boy—so ye’re afther the kings an’ quanes.” 

The silent Frenchman was quickly and absently passing the end of 
his thumb over the edges of a dirty pack of cards. 

“It must make pass the times,” he said solemnly. “ Monsieur 
here loves the éarté.” 
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Of course Gerald could play éarté. It is exactly the one thing 
that everybody can do better than anybody else in the world. It 
would have been ungracious to refuse a game or two, and why should 
he refuse, when in the society of his father’s friend—not to speak ot 
Firefly ? 

Firefly, or Miséricorde Drouzil, seemed to be seasoned to late 
hours : she seated herself at the opposite side of the table and began 
to sew industriously. . Monsieur Drouzil brought himself face to face 
with his opponent, shuffled and cut : the Major placed himself imme- 
diately behind Gerald, to watch his game and perhaps to aid the son 
of his old friend the Captain with his own more experienced advice 
and counsel. 

The Major, then, kept his eyes on Gerald’s cards: Gerald divided 
his attention between the game and the girl who sat in full view: 
Monsieur Drouzil attended also to two things at once—to his own 
cards, and to the dull blue eye of Major Sullivan. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Count. Home !—’Tis a word to conjure with ! 
Caspar. And oft, 
As novices that use their master’s spell 
Backwards for forwards, thinking thus to raise 
A holy spirit—so it conjures up 
A spirit, yes—and holy, very holy, 
If cloven are the hoofs of holiness. 


Poor Mrs. Westwood! A mother need not be of a very genia 
or sympathetic nature towards the world at large in order to look 
forward with eager and anxious longing to the return home of her 
only son after an absence of three long years. She had been running 
up and down stairs all day, saying sharp things to everybody as 
though she were ashamed of her joy, and killing her fattest calf for 
the son who was not a prodigal. The lad would surely have repented 
of listening to the siren voice of Tom Harris had he been able to 
picture the disappointment he was inflicting upon the poor lady at 
The Laurels. But could he be supposed to picture the way in which 
she, twenty times in the long day, read over the last letter from her 
dear heroic and glorious boy in which he assured her that, so surely 
as the Melmouth coach passed the Black Prince at Gressford, he 
would be home again? Why—he would only have thought—should 
anybody take the trouble to read over one of his scrawls twenty 
times ? 
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She had herself, with Julia, Caroline, and Marian, gone to the 
Black Prince to meet the coach—and it brought her not even a mes- 
sage from Gerald. The feast which she had prepared had to be 
thrown away upon her husband and her girls, who sat round the 
table in silence while she speculated upon a hundred horrible possi- 
bilities. Now the Zafwing must have gone down in harbour—now 
it had been burned—now Gerald had been shot in a mutiny—now he 
had been capsized in a boat while coming on shore—now he had 
caught cold. 

The next day she went about the house like a martyr, and refused 
to believe that because Gerald had not come yesterday he could pos- 
sibly come to-day. But she did not neglect a single one of her duties, 
and in the course of the afternoon went out with Marian to the 
school. 

It was while she was gone that a girl, walking alone in the shrub- 
bery, exclaimed aloud to herself, 

“It is a shame!” 

Major Sullivan had been right in his conjecture that the little girl 
was a little girl no longer. She, whose strong life had revelled in the 
free exercise of growing limbs in the open air, had shot up into a 
young woman taller than the majority of girls, with an appearance of 
full health and strength that spoke well for the air of Gressford St. 
Mary. Her complexion and eyes were dark ; her features rather 
boldly, but symmetrically formed, and her carriage erect, free, and 
unrestrained. But there was nothing unfeminine, or even ungirlish, 
about her—it was only that she was less akin to Celia than to 
Rosalind. Nobody would have styled her pretty—so delicate a word 
would have sounded like an insult to one of her queenly presence ; 
but beautiful she would have been called by most, and royally hand- 
some by all—by all, at least, who are not afraid to admire what 
Nature gives to the world when in one of her grander and ampler 
moods. Little sympathy is commonly bestowed upon heroines who 
are not content, like unpretending violets, to blossom in the shade, 
to develop slowly, and to steal into the heart unawares: the regal 
order of beauty has become synonymous with ungentleness and with 
the will and power to lead souls astray. The full, rich damask rose 
has been dethroned: and yet her life is not without perfume, and she 
was once thought the empress of flowers. Whatever the nature of 
Olympia may prove to be, let her not be condemned off-hand because 
she resembles neither violet nor lily, but a royal rose. Whether she 
prove good or ill, wise or foolish, this is the history of Otympia, 
whose footsteps we must henceforth follow through sunshine, cloud, 
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and rain, so far as it may please the Fates, to whom even the most 
stubborn story-teller must bow. when once his children have taken to 
act and think for themselves and to move independently of his wish 
and will. 

At present it is through rain, or at least under the presage thereof, 
to judge from the cloud upon her brow. Still, it was hardly natural 
that a strong and healthy girl should look quite so gloomy, not to 
say angry, because a boy cousin whom she had not seen for years 
had postponed his arrival a day. It could not have been a case of 
more than cousinly love, for in that case she must have commenced 
a fancy for a boy, who was almost a younger brother to her, when he 
was at the very unattractive age of fifteen and she at least three 
or four years older—which would have been absurd. She was 
surely too old to be vexed any longer because she had a warm 
brown skin, and dark, flashing eyes. If she could have seen them 
she would more likely have been vain than ashamed when she 
exclaimed, 

“Tt is a shame!—ah, Uncle John!” A turn in the path had 
brought her suddenly face to face with the husband of the mistress 
of The Laurels. 

“What is a shame, my dear?” asked Captain Westwood, with 
whom the ten years had agreed pretty well. ‘ What is a shame?” 

“Qh, nothing. Nothing one ought to care about, I suppose— 
but I do care.” 

The Captain whistled softly. ‘Well, never mind, my dear. I 
dare say it'll come all right in the end.” 

She suddenly smiled, almost radiantly. “Why, you don’t know 
what it is, Uncle John! Yes—but I don’t care,” she went on, 
“about things coming right in the end—of course everything’s the 
same in a hundred years, when it matters to nobody. I want things 
to be right now.” 

The easy-going and peace-at-any-price loving gentleman was 
relieved by her smile. He hated stormy weather, and it was 
certainly hard upon him to get so often what he relished so little. 
He patted his niece on the shoulder, looking all round him and up 
towards the house furtively, as if to make sure that his caress had 
not been seen. ‘“ What is it then, my dear? Anything I can do?” 

“Well—no. It’s been decided by Aunt Car'line.” 

“H’m! By your Aunt Caroline! Then it’s sure to be right, and 
you mustn’t say it’s a shame, you mustn’t indeed. You'll have to 
put up with what your aunt says, you know.” 

“TI know I must, Uncle John, and that’s just why I call it a 
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shame. I’m sure nobody can say I don’t obey everybody as soon as 
they look at me—yes, everybody, even you. At least, I would if you 
ever wanted me to. I’m to be left at home on Thursday.” 

“Thursday ? Why, we’re all going to Beckfield ball, worse luck : 
I wish we were going to be left at home.” 

“Yes, what Aunt Car'line means by all—she and Julia and Carry, 
and Molly and you, and I suppose Gerald when he comes home— 
that’s All.” 

“Nonsense, Olympia. Of course you'll go.” 

“Of course I won’t, though.” She had not forgotten all her 
Irishisms, though she had lost the brogue. “ Unless I hire a gig at 
the Black Prince, and take old Peter Pigot for my cavalier. That 
would be fun, though—but I’m afraid it would hardly do. No— 
Aunt Car’line has said so, and sure her father was a Mede and her 
mother a Persian.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, my dear. Her father was a respectable 
attorney at Taunton. But you have been quarrelling with your aunt 
again !” 

“*My aunt has been quarrelling with me, you mean, Uncle John. 
Sure I’m as meek with her as a lamb. I never answer her a word : 
never. I’ve vowed I never would, and I never do. I suppose, 
though, that provokes her at times—I know it would me.” She 
began to walk faster, and to speak more quickly. “ But she’s put out 
just because Gerald didn’t come home to dinner yesterday like a 
good boy, though I’ve no doubt he was safe enough, poor fellow—I 
taught him to fall on his legs you know—and I dare say he only over- 
slept himself and missed the coach if the truth were known. I told 
Aunt Car'line so, and she said I had no more feeling than a stone, 
and that when Gerald comes back from the bottom of the sea, or 
wherever she thinks he’s got to, there won’t be room in the carriage, 
and that it would look ridiculous to see her sailing into the room at 
Beckfield with four girls under her wing. The idea of Aunt Car’line 
sailing—it’s too absurd! So I only said” 

“My dear! I thought you never answered your Aunt Caroline. 
And you mustn’t speak disrespectfully: I won’t have it, my dear.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Uncle John. I didn’t mean to be dis- 
respectful, I’m sure—I was only amused at the notion of Aunt 
Car'line sailing.” 

“But you must be mistaken, Olympia—you must indeed. You've 
got a dress to go ?” 

“Well, not just what you’d call a dress—but it would be so easy 
for Molly to lend me one of hers, and though she isn’t so tall by a 
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head, and has a waist like a—well, not like yours, Uncle John— 
there’d be plenty of time to get it done somehow.” 

“No dress—no room in the carriage! Stuff and nonsense. It 
musn’t be. I insist—I exercise my authority. There must be room, 
and a dress too. Why, Olympia, you'll be the belle of them all—the 
notion of leaving you behind !” 

It is quite possible that the mother of Julia, Caroline,"and Marian 
may also have pondered upon the consequences of acting as chaperone 
torone who might very likely prove the belle of her own contingent 
to the ball. It was to be a grand affair, not confined to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, but extended to the whole county. The great 
Earl of Wendale, still young and still unmarried, very seldom visited 
Beckfield now, and, when he did, it was an event in the land. No 
wonder that a young lady whose spirit had escaped the taming 
and breaking effect of an education at The Laurels thought the 
capricious denial of such a ball, and her first ball too, a crying 
shame. 

Captain Westwood was inclined to think so too. It is true that 
afl the parish, as Peter Pigot had told Major Sullivan, called him a 
henpecked man, but this last piece of tyranny on the part of his 
better half to one whom he championed so far as he dared was 
going rather too far, and the master of his own house made a brave 
resolve. 

“ Never mind, my dear,” he said. “Your aunt is a reasonable 
woman. You shall go to the ball.” 

Hardly had the words left his lips than the two, who were just 
leaving the shrubbery together, came full against Mrs. Westwood 
and Marian on their way back from the school. 

““What’s that, John?” she asked sharply. ‘What's that about 
the ball? Some people have very little natural feeling, I’m sure, to 
talk about going to balls when they don’t know what mayn’t have 
happened to their only sons.” 

“ Oh, Gerald will turn up all right, my dear,” said the Captain 
cheerfully. ‘We know the ship’s in, you know, and Jack ashore, 
you know, my dear” —— 

“ But I don’t know. Gerald isn’t a Jack ashore. If you mean 
he is mixing up in low dissipation, or low company, I can tell you 
he’s doing no such thing. If there’s one thing I can’t bear it’s in- 
sinuation. Perhaps you don’t remember how little you thought of 
it when Olympia nearly drowned him in Lyke Wood pond; but my 
words came true, though it’s years ago now.” 

“ But he’s not in my dangerous society now, Aunt Car’line,” said 
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Olympia, who never answered and was as meek as a lamb. “ And I 
should think very little of a boy who didn’t enjoy himself sometimes. 
I’m sure I would, if I was one.” 

“No doubt you would, miss. Such things run in the blood—that 
I can quite believe. No doubt a home like this is dull for you. I 
declare everybody would be glad to see my boy brought home 
bleeding on a shutter, all but me and the girls.” 

“ There, there, my dear,” said the Captain deprecatingly. “ All's 
well that ends well, don’t you know, as they used to say at school. 
Ah, he’s got a little spark of poor Charley in him, has Gerald—your 
poor father, Olympia—he’ll have his bit of fun, and none the worse 
for that, eh, Carry ?” 

“John!” exclaimed Mrs. Westwood. 

“ Well, my dear?” 

“John! When I thank heaven day and night on my two bended 
knees that Gerald is no more a Westwood than I am—and you dare 
to say he’s the very image of your scapegrace brother that went for a 
common soldier and ran away !” 

“ Aunt Carline—you are speaking of my father,” said Olympia, 
with a dangerous look in her large black eyes. 

“I know he’s your father, miss: but I know what I think, and 
what I think I say. Therefore, if there’s one vice I detest worse than 
a downright lie, it’s saying what you don’t mean.” 

‘What makes you so touchy, Olympia?” asked Marian, a rather 
nice looking girl, who resembled what her mother must have been 
when she, too, was the nice looking girl who fascinated the late 
Alderman Pender. “I’m sure mamma’s bad enough, and now you 
go making her more so.” 

“T mean I won’t hear my father insulted,” cried out Olympia 
hotly. “ No, not by anybody—that’s what I mean. It’s wicked, and 
unjust, and unkind to talk ill of people when they’re dead, even if 
they’re not the saints that none of us are. Say what you like of me, 
Aunt Car'line, but let my father alone.” 

“Speak for yourself, miss, if it comes to who’s a saint. Nobody 
said you weren’t Mr. Charles Westwood’s child—it’s plain enough, 
I’m sure. I’m sure you’ve never allowed me a day’s peace since your 
Uncle John compelled me to” 

“ Hush, hush—there, there, Caroline, my dear,” broke in the poor 
Captain in an agony. “She doesn’t mean what she says, Olympia 
my dear—you mustn’t mind—she’s very good to you, don’t you know 
—there, Caroline my dear, don’t be cross with the girl—she means 
well, the deuce she does, and I shouldn’t have spoke of poor Charley. 
That’s a sore place with you, my dear, devilish sore. There, come, 
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make it up—beg your aunt’s pardon, Olympia, and I dare say she'll 
let you go to the ball—TI’ll stay at home, there'll be plenty of room, 
and you know, Carry, one of us two old wall-flowers will do to look 
after the young ones, and as for a dress ”—— 

**No, John,” said Mrs. Westwood. “After the insults your niece 
has thought fit to display, she shall have no dress and no permission 
from me. I can forgive, John, but I can’t forget, and what’s more, I 
wouldn’t even if I wished to.” 

“There, you see, Olympia,” said the Captain with a sigh, “it 
can’t be helped, you see. I’ve insisted and exercised my authority, 
and all that sort of thing, but of course if you’ve insulted your aunt— 
of course that’s another pair of shoes. Still, my dear, if she begged 
your pardon, don’t you know ” 

“T can’t beg her pardon, Uncle John,” said the meek and docile 
Olympia. “I’ve done nothing to beg her pardon for. What would 
Aunt Car’line have said if Marian heard somebody insulting her father, 
and stood by like a stone image? As for the ball, I’m not to go, and 
I won’t go. But my father was a soldier, that much I know, and so 
he must have been a brave man, and a brave man can’t be a 
bad one, that I’m sure, and he shan’t be called one while I’m alive.” 

She was hot, but Mrs. Westwood was cold—and, between ice and 
fire, it is not the fire that wins the last word. 

“Your uncle seems determined I shan’t put in a word edgeways,” 
said Mrs. Westwood, “ but that I’m used to. I’m sure when I was a 
girl I didn’t fly in a rage when my elders and wisers didn’t think I 
ought to go to a silly ball. If I thought you were old enough to 
think of balls before, I don’t think so now. I should be ashamed to 
cry about a ball! Insult your father, indeed—a black sheep, a 
ne’er-do-well, that your uncle’s half foolish about, I believe. You 
should be thankful that you have been brought up in a well-conducted 
home, and saved from all sorts of wickedness and profanity. And, 
therefore, to talk of your father and my poor innocent boy—that 
never gave me an hour’s anxiety since he was born—that’s as steady 
and good as if he was a Smith or a Pender, and he’s a Smith on my 
side, thank heaven, and half a Pender by marriage—and then to insult 
me by talking of your trumpery balls—when for aught I know—aAh "” 

She started round—there stood her stainless Gerald at last, after 
all these three long years and this longer day, with his curly hair just 
as of old, but with eyes red and swollen—with a scratched forehead 
—with a monstrous black patch covering his left cheek—altogether 
about as disreputable an object as so innocent a lad could well con- 
trive to look in a trusting mother’s eyes. 


(To be continued.) 





THE HARVEST OF THE YEAR. 


GHA HE young year’s promises came to pass 
. V7 In rustling branches and shining grass ; 
The black bough grew to a tender arm 
That held a bird’s nest close and warm : 
The buds out-blossom’d when sweetly due, 
Living their life of beauty through, 
And the amber corn in its poppied pride, 
And the mellow fruits in the sunshine dyed, 
Grateful hearts for the Maker win,— 
And the year-long harvest is gathered in. 


The young year’s promises had their part 

In the quicken’d throb of each human heart ; 
In hope’s fair lilies with heart of gold 

And love’s rose odorous, fold on fold, 

In sorrow with leaves of healing balm, 

In heart-content with its subtle calm, 
Sighing and suffering, pain and grief, 

Earthly pleading and heaven’s relief, 

The wheat of good and the tares of sin,— 
And the year-long harvest is gathered in. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 





SHELLEY’S “PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND.” 


HE growing interest which is being everywhere evinced 
in the writings and character of Shelley render unneces- 
sary an apology for an examination of the profoundest 
and most perfect, yet at the same time the least popular, 

of his more elaborate compositions. 

The “ Prometheus” I place far above all his other productions in 
depth of feeling, majesty of thought, brilliancy of colouring, sweet- 
ness, and subtility and variety of lyric beauty. Yet at the same time 
that the student of Shelley is so enchanted by the separate excellence 
of particular passages of blank verse, and by the extraordinary music 
and loveliness of the lyrics and fragments of song interspersed, he 
is also, it must be admitted, so struck by a few signal and unac- 
countable defects in the commencement of the poem that he is very 
likely to be deterred from sitting down resolved to grapple with the 
drama as a whole and force it to yield the treasures of wisdom and 
beauty which it conceals, and which cannot be brought to light 
without intensity of thought and vigorous concentration of mind. 
For as this drama abounds with passages and lyrics of the utmost 
beauty, so also is it full of moral purport and depth of spiritual 
meaning. And these lyrics, which are so admired and so frequently 
met in anthologies, cannot be justly comprehended without a close 
and reverent study of the drama as a whole, which is not so much 
the soil wherein they grow as the sonata of which they are the most 
striking and prominent bars, which no ardent or philosophic mind 
can bear to see separated from that whole to which they are so vitally 
attached. 

But, as I have said, he who would comprehend this drama must 
be prepared to undergo a severe mental effort and a stress of 
intellectual labour to which a generation accustomed to no more 
strenuous exertion in the endeavour to master a poet’s meaning than 
suffices for an “Idyll of the King” or a tale out of “ The Earthly 
Paradise,” will not often be found ready to submit. For Shelley is 
the most profound and enigmatic of poets. He is incomprehensible—— 
not like Mr. Browning through the absence of a nexus of close and 
natural relation between his thoughts, nor like him because his 
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language is inartistic and inadequate to express the motions and 
operations of his intellect, but because the thoughts are themselves 
profound and remote from ordinary apprehension and the usual tenour 
of the meditations and observations of men, and because he deals 
with secret aspects of Nature and with subtle and delicate moods of 
sensation and thought which, strong in one so exquisitely organised 
as himself, so many-sided in his intelligence, so teeming with sen- 
suous and spiritual forms of consciousness, are yet either very faint 
or altogether non-existent and inconceivable with men of average 
intellect and susceptibility. 

As a rule we live with the best part of our nature either asleep or 
in a state of hopeless deliquium. ‘Tones of the human voice that 
should pierce with pleasure or with pain are apprehended only so far 
as they convey definite ideas. Sounds of animals, insects, and in- 
animate things strike and glance off: they may reach the sensorium, 
but they do not penetrate the soul. Objects of sight, the forms of 
men and women, the aspects of nature, the flight of birds, the hues of 
insects—they may image themselves on the retina as they might on 
that of an animal, but not often are they apprehended by the brain, 
and not often do they sting the spirit into keen conscious existence, 
whether for pleasure or for pain. And so of the moral and intel- 
lectual aspects of our lives: the worn or happy faces that we meet, 
spoken or written words that mean much or mean little, acts that 
should wake us to a flame of enthusiastic admiration or of burning 
contempt and abhorrence, too often find us cold, callous, utterly 
unsympathetic, and dead ; and the few things that can shake into 
vigorous life our torpid spirits are too often only those which are of 
importance because they affect our material interests. 

The poets, on the other hand, and Shelley in particular, are they 
who have more fe than other men. Faculties and feelings, suscep- 
tibilities, both physical and spiritual, which are benumbed or non- 
existent in us, are in them alive and active ; and when to this, which 
may be called the poetic temperament, is added in a remarkable 
degree the gift of language—the faculty of attaching names to all 
those subtle and evanescent modes of feeling and thought, and those 
swift mutations and evolutions of the spirit—we have then a great 
poet, such as he whose principal work we are going to consider. 
‘The poet is he who has the power of communicating to others, 
through the medium of musical language, the sensations, emotions, 
and conceptions that arise out of the fullness of his own nature. 
Therefore the study of a great poet is healthful and invigorating. We 
are told how Keats ran through “ The Faérie Queene” ramping like 
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a young horse turned loose in a rich meadow. Unfortunately Shelley, 
unlike Spenser, came amongst us when the pale modern spirit was 
abroad ; yet, though there is a tinge of melancholy in many of his 
slighter productions—a melancholy due, perhaps, to ill-health more 
than to anything else—yet in all his first-rate works there lives a con- 
fident and sanguine spirit which is infectious. Whenever he roused 
himself out of his own personal cares and distresses, he rose like a 
giant to grapple with the world without weakness or wavering. Out 
of the dull, dense element of personal misfortunes he ever and anon 
soared into his native regions of hope and joy, pouring down floods 
of the divinest poetry. 

Like all who live in a bad age, Shelley delighted to utter vaticina- 
tions concerning that great future which from the time of Isaiah has 
been haunting the meditations of thinkers. Long will it be ere the 
time when men “ shall not learn war any more,” or “ live and move 
harmonious as the sacred stars above”; long ere the human face 
so radiates with intelligence and pleasure and love that the air around 
it shall be “ bright as the air around a star.” But when poets and 
prophets believe in that time, we who are only common men may be 
pardoned for choosing rather to think with these than with more 
melancholy and low-spirited teachers. 

The “ Prometheus Unbound” is of this character—it is a splendid 
lyrical drama in which, through the medium of superhuman charac- 
ters of the utmost sublimity and loveliness, the poet depicts the 
sufferings and endurance of the unconquerable spirit of Freedom 
through its night of tribulation and suppression, the ultimate over- 
throw and annihilation of that Evil One that brooded over the world 
threatening the extinction of the human race, and concludes with the 
joy of all created things at their liberation and the glory and beauty 
that start up on all sides on the destruction of that “sceptred curse” 
which had so long darkened the world. 

In the English language there is nothing of the kind sublimer 
than the cry with which the poem opens, when, as dawn slowly 
breaks over the Caucasus, the chained Titan nailed to that wall of 
eagle-baffling mountain, black, wintry, dead, unmeasured, lifts up his 
unsubdued heart and voice against the Omnipotent Tyrant. Satan’s 
address to the sun, Coleridge’s hymn to Mont Blanc, and aught in the 
language similar in its character that I can recall, sink into insignifi- 
cance beside this sublime proem. The sustained Titanic elevation of 
thought and language, the organ-like roll and thunderous murmur of 
mighty verse, the thrilling incision of keen, sure epithet, the gorgeous 
and terrifying imagery, the apt and telling mutations and quick 
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transitions of the argument, combine to stamp upon this wonderful 
production the brand of a sure immortality. Such is this grand 
proem, such the mighty music with which we are conducted into the 
gorgeous palace of the “‘ Prometheus Unbound.” 

Nearly every one knows this speech, yet, as I have already 
observed, the “‘ Prometheus Unbound” is one of Shelley’s unpopular 
works. Few men have read it steadily, determinedly, and attentively 
throughout. The wonderful and apparent sublimity of the opening 
speech, and the, at times, piercing perfectness of its language, arrest 
the attention of all who turn over the leaves of Shelley ; but here 
they pause, and will not advance. The cause of this apathy on the 
part of the reader must, I regret to say, be attributed to the poet 
himself. After the opening speech the wings of the poem flag and 
falter ; the wheels seem to have fallen off, so that it drives heavily. 
Notwithstanding the elevated and beautiful language in which the 
elemental genii respond to the Titan, there is a certain grotesqueness 
which the mind perceives with pain; the unnaturalness is too pro- 
minent, and is not overborne by any strong flood of sentiment or 
lyric passion. A distressing sense of flatness and puerility is pro- 
duced, and the reader passes on to something else. Yet directly 
after the flagging wings grow strong again for a while, and the 
speeches of Prometheus and Earth are equal to anything of minor 
excellence in the way of blank verse throughout the poem. Pro- 
metheus, hearing the first low thunder of the voice of Earth, cries :— 

Ha, what an awful whisper rises up. 

*Tis scarce like sound ; it tingles through the frame 
As lightning tingles, hovering ere it strikes. 

Speak, spirit! from thine inorganic voice 

1 only know that thou art moving near ; 

And love. 


Yet after this again occurs another of those unrelieved and un- 
necessary grotesqueries to which no beauty of verse can reconcile the 
mind : Shelley, misled by some metaphysical fancies to which his 
own intellect had grown accustomed, deliberately invents a second 
world, corresponding to the world which we inhabit, out of which 
Earth summons the phantasm of Jupiter, who in this poem is the 
spirit of evil and the principle of slavery, ignorance, and vice. This 
is the second flatness, at which many who have endured the coyness 
of the elemental powers take offence and leave off reading. But 
courage, reader; a step or two more, and you are seized by the 
whirlwind of impetuous and intoxicating song, rapt away, and never 
suffered to pause or think ere you sink, wearied and exhausted, 
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where the poem ends ; for after the first act the poet goes on adding 
strength to strength and beauty to beauty, until, towards the con- 
clusion, he reaches the highest heights of passionate song, of inspired 
lyric frenzy. 

The phantasm of Jupiter, however, once invented and introduced, 
is the cause of two of the most exquisite lyrics, of which the first is a 
masterpiece of cunningly-devised language and melody. Observe in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth lines of the first the deftness and subtlety of 
design with which the words are discovered and disposed, and the 
delicious and unobtrusive alliteration with which the stanza con- 
cludes—everywhere the touch of a master hand. 


Prometheus. Phantasm of Jupiter, arise, appear ! 
Tone. My wings are folded o’er mine ears, 
My wings are crosséd o’er mine eyes ; 
Yet through their silver shade appears, 
And through their lulling plumes arise 
A shape, a throng of sounds. 
May it be no ill to thee 
O thou of many wounds ; 
Near whom for our sweet sister’s sake 
Ever thus we watch and wake. 
Panthea. The sound is of whirlwind under ground, 
Earthquake, and fire, and mountains cloven ; 
The shape is awful like the sound, 
Clothed in dark purple, star inwoven, 
A sceptre of pale gold— 
To stay steps proud o’er the slow cloud, 
His veinéd hand doth hold. 
Cruel he looks, but calm and strong, 
Like one who does, not suffers, wrong. 


The phantasm repeats the curse which Prometheus long ago pro- 
nounced upon the tyrant. That a curse should be poetic ig perhaps 
impossible, and the eloquence of this curse is more the eloquence of 
rhetoric than of poetry. However, it is eloquent, and fairly sustains 
the dignity of the poem. 

The next remarkable passage is one of those lovely ideal pictures 
which Shelley was so divinely felicitous in drawing :— 

Tone. Fear not! ’tis but some passing spasm— 
The Titan is unvanquished still ; 
But see, where through the azure chasm 
Of yon forked and snowy hill, 
Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandalled feet that glow 
Under plumes of purple dye 
Like rose-ensanguined ivory, 
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A shape comes now, 
Stretching on high from his right hand 
A serpent-cinctured wand. 

And now we come to another fault in the management of the poem, 
by which the reader is still further revolted, and the attention becomes 
wearied and weakened past endurance. It is possible that in a 
happier mood the genius of Shelley might have so handled the ques- 
tionable matter of which he here treats as to provoke the esthetic 
sense of horror by scenes which as they stand are only ludicrous or 
disgusting. Behind Mercury, a swarm of furies come warping up 
from hell, to prey upon the Titan. The “hounds of hell” make 
but a sorry figure, and in spite of some splendid versification render 
the poem tedious during their stay. With their departure, the stream 
of song, which after the first magnificent outpouring from the lips of 
the Titan had stagnated so dreadfully, grows once more rapid and 
clear—with long fruitful reaches of heroic verse, and the sound and 
glitter of lyrics the most tantalising and melodious that ever haunted 
the heart and ear of a student of poetry. 

As the dark storm of furies sweeps away, there come floating up 
from beneath, like flocks of clouds in spring’s delightful weather, or 
fountain-vapours that climb the ravine in scattered lines, the bright 
choirs of those subtle and fair spirits whose homes are the dim caves 
of human thought, and rising from them a music which is not of the 
pines, nor of the lake, nor of the waterfall, but something sadder, 
sweeter far than all. And here at last the poem seems to burst into 
light and beauty ; here at last, after traversing dark and tortuous ways 
that seemed to lead no whither, where the atmosphere was thick and 
somniferous, we feel once more the light and heat and the invigorating 
breath of genius, just as Panthea and Asia are afterwards rapt away 
by the streams of irresistible song that bear them swiftly downwards 
to the throne of Demogorgon :— 


There those enchanted eddies play 

Of echoes, music-tongued, which draw 
By Demogorgon’s mighty law, 

With melting rapture or sweet awe, 
All spirits on that secret way, 

As inland boats are driven to ocean 
Down streams made strong with mountain thaw— 
And first there comes a gentle motion 
To those in thought or slumber bound, 
And wakes the destined soft emotion, 
Attracts, impels them ; those who saw, 
Say from the breathing earth behind 
There streams a plume-uplifting wind 
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Which drives them on their path, while they 
Believe their own swift wings and feet 

The sweet desires within obey. 

And so they float upon their way 

Until, still sweet, but loud and strong, 

The storm of sound is driven along, 

Sucked up, and hurrying: as they fleet 
Behind its gathering billows meet, 

And to the fatal mountain bear 

Like clouds amid the yielding air. 


In such a manner is the mind of the reader borne on through the 
remainder of this glorious poem—hurried along too impetuously to 
be permitted to analyse and search after the subtle meanings and 
deep philosophy which yet he feels to be there the whole time. 
With the singing of the spirits of the human mind the splendour and 
beauty of the poem really commence, and he who wearies ere he is 
borne to the “ fatal mountain,” which is to me the conclusion of the 
drama, may be assured that he is destitute of poetic perception. 

And here for the first time in this poem we find the expression of 
a feeling which was ever in Shelley’s mind, z.¢., that beautiful beings 
shed a light around them—a thought which occurs in the “ Faérie 
Queene” in the following beautiful language :— 

Her angel’s face 
As the great eye of heaven shinéd bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place. 
As the first strain of the spirits of the human mind concludes, Ione, 
who, with her sister Panthea, sits watching beside the feet of 
Prometheus, cries :— 
More yet come one by one ; the air around them 
Looks radiant as the air around a star. 
The thought occurs more than once :— 
Their soft smiles light the air like a star’s fire. 
I scarce endure the radiance of thy beauty. 
A countenance with beckoning smile; there burns 
An azure fire within its golden locks. 
That surpassing personal beauty may be so spoken of we feel to be 
more than merely a poet’s license. The multitude have even 
embalmed the thought in common and every-day phrases. 

In the first of these lyrics occurs a mode of poetic expression more 
usual with Shelley than any other writer. Between two words usually 
closely connected he introduces another portion of the sentence :— 


And we breathe, and sicken not, 
The atmosphere of human thought. 
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And in the next act :— 
And bends, and then fades silently, 
One frail and fair anemone. 
Whether a fault or a merit I know not, but at times one meets in 
Shelley a couplet of such surpassing melody and sweetness that it 
seems to cast a shade over its companions, as a bright gem amongst 
pebbles. In the second of the choruses which succeed the song of 
the sixth spirit occurs the couplet :— 
And the wandering herdsmen know 
That the white thorn soon will blow. 
A couplet more exquisite than this it would be hard to produce from 
the pages of any English poet. 

The second act opens with the most perfect heroic verse that 
Shelley has left us. I do not dare to quote from it. As the speech 
of Prometheus is the height ot the sublime, so is the speech of Asia 
of the beautiful: It is the morning on which Fate is to release the 
Titan and overthrow for ever the tyrant Jupiter. Asia, Prometheus’ 
love, waiting for the destined hour in a valley of the Indian 


Caucasus— Rugged once 


And desolate and froz©n, 

But now invested with fair flowers and herbs, 

And haunted by sweet airs and sounds which flow 

Among the woods and waters from the ether 

Of her transforming presence— 
is awaked from sleep by a presentiment of approaching good. Soon 
she sees the point of one white star quivering in the orange light of 
widening morn. It wanes and gleams again. It is her sister Panthea. 
And now she hears the AZolian music of her sea-green plumes 
winnowing the crimson dawn ; sees the eyes that burn through smiles 
that fade in tears. 

It is the morning when Eternity, in the drama named Demogorgon, 
declares at last for the enchained Spirit of Justice and Freedom, and 
all things are filled with a presentiment of some mighty change. 
Asia and Panthea hear weird sweet voices in the air that lead them 
by strange ways down to the throne of Eternity, “ where there is one 
pervading One alone.” 

Asia, | What fine clear sounds. O list. 
Ecuoss (Unseen). 
Echoes we ! listen, 
We cannot stay, 
As dew-stars glisten 


Then fade away. 
Child of Ocean. 
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Asia. Hark! Spirits speak. The liquid responses 
Of their aérial tongues yet sound. 
Panthea. T hea. 
ECHOES. 
O follow, follow, 
As our voice recedeth, 
Through the caverns hollow, 
Where the forest spreadeth. 
(More distant.) 
O follow, follow, 
Through the caverns hollow, 
As the song floats thou pursue, 
Where the wild bee never flew ; 
Through the noontide darkness deep, 
By the odour-breathing sleep 
Of faint night-flowers and the waves 
At the fountain-lighted caves, 
While our music, wild and sweet, 
Mocks thy gently falling feet. 
Child of Ocean. 
Asia. Shall we pursue the sound? It grows more faint 
And distant. 
Panthea. List ! the strain floats nearer now. 


ECHOES. 


In a world unknown 
Sleeps a voice unspoken ; 
By thy step alone 
Can its rest be broken. 
Child of Ocean. 
How the notes sink on the ebbing wind ! 


ECHOES. 


O follow, follow, 

Through the caverns hollow ; 
As the song floats thou pursue, 
By the woodland noontide dew, 
By the forests, lakes, and fountains, 
Through the many-folded mountains, 
To the rents and gulfs and chasms, 
Where the earth reposed from spasms 
On the day when he and thou 
Parted to commingle now. 

Child of Ocean, 
Asia, Come, sweet Panthea, link thy hand in mine, 

And follow ere the voices fade away. 


The subtle and extraordinary beauty of these songs must be felt, not 
clearly discerned. Their loveliness, like that of many of those that 
succeed, haunts and tantalises, for we know that far more is meant 
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than meets the ear. We feel that there is something elusive and 
ironical in their subtle and fairy-like sweetness. It is only the 
greatest poets who can ring out these delicate chimes. Shakespeare, 
too, had in him that weird spring of unearthly melody—he, too, saw 
sylphs and fairies, and heard the ding dong bell of the water-nymphs. 
The semi-choruses which follow and describe the path taken by 

Asia and Panthea while they pursue the singing of the Echoes are 
of the utmost beauty, though pitched upon a lower key than the 
songs that I have just quoted.. In this scene we obtain some 
insight into the extraordinary complexity and depth of Shelley’s 
mind. The two fauns represent intellectual men of a high and 
delicate temperament, who recognise the existence of the more 
ethereal aspects and doings of Nature, but not to such an extent as 
to rejoice and delight in their beauty ; and who, longing for a more 
homely diet, haste away to hear the songs of “ thwart Silenus ” con- 
cerning— 

Fate, and Chance, and God, and Chaos old, 

And Love and the chained Titan’s woeful doom. 


Shelley was quite well aware in what faculties he surpassed ordinary 
men. He knew that there were more things in heaven and earth 
than were dreamed of in the philosophy of second-rate poets and 
average intellectual men, and which he did not dream of, but clearly 
see and feel, and to the representation of which he resolved to 
devote his extraordinary powers. And so he desisted from the com- 
position of dramas of such powerful and exciting realism as “The 
Cenci” in favour of poetry of a more weird and subtle character, 
thus knowingly contracting his circle of readers and voluntarily 
surrendering the delights of contemporary fame. Yet in this his chosen 
field he gave more of promise than performance. The “ Prometheus 
Unbound” and the “ Witch of Mount Atlas” are by no means the 
tide-mark of his possible achievements. He died while his genius 
was yet in the blossom. He was himself the star that darted its 
piercing rays into that weird region through which Asia and 
Panthea now wandered :— 

Or when some star of many a one 

That climbs and wanders through steep night 

Has found the cleft through which alone 

Beams fall from high those depths upon, 

Ere it is borne away, away, 

By the swift heavens that cannot stay, 

It scatters drops of golden light, 

Like lines of rain that ne’er unite ; 

And the gloom divine is all around, 

And underneath is the mossy ground. 
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But the swift heavens could not stay. The drops of golden light 
that flowed from Shelley were ended by the treachery of that— 


Fatal and }-erfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 


From this sphere of gloom divine Asia and Panthea are rapt 
away by a wind of ravishing melody that in eddies bears them down 
to the centre and heart of existence, to the throne of Eternity. Con- 
cerning the meaning of the mysterious ode, to the music of which 
they are borne along, I shall say nothing. To different minds it will 
have a different significance. 


To the deep, to the deep, 
Down, down: 

Through the shade of sleep, 

Through the cloudy strife 

Of death and of life ; 

Through the veil and the bar 

Of things which seera and are, 

Even to the steps of the remotest throne, 
Down, down. 


While the sound whirls around, 
Down, down: 

As the fawn draws the hound, 

As the lightning the vapour, 

As a weak moth the taper, 

Death, despair, love, sorrow, 

Time both to-day, to-morrow, 

As steel obeys the spirit of the stone, 
Down, down. 


Through the grey void abysm, 
Down, down : 

Where the air is no prism, 

And the moon and stars are not, 

And the cavern-crags wear not 

The radiance of heaven ; 

Nor the gloom to earth given, 

Where there is one pervading One alone, 
Down, down. 


In the depths of the deep, 
Down, down : 

Like veiled lightning asleep, 

Like the spark nursed in embers, 

The last look love remembers, 

Like a diamond which shines 

On the dark wealth of mines, 

A spell is‘treasured, but for thee alone, 
Down, down. 
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We have bound thee, we guide thee, 
Down, down: 

With the bright form beside thee, 

Resist not the weakness, 

Such strength is in meekness, 

That the Eternal, the Immortal, 

Must unloose through life’s portal 

The snake-like doom coiled underneath His throne 
By that alone. 


Asia and Panthea arrive at the home of Eternity, where a dark 
and formless shape overshadows a dusky throne. Here they have 
that vision of the “immortal hours” as they rush from the depths of 
Eternity—a vision which alone should keep the name of Shelley 
everlasting :— 

Asia. The rocks are cloven, and through the purple night 

I see cars drawn by rainbow-wingéd steeds, 
Which trample the dim winds : in each there stands 
A wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 
Some look behind, as friends pursued them there, 
And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars ; 
Others with burning eyes lean forth and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed, 
As if the thing they loved fled on before, 
And now, even now, they clasped it. Their bright locks 
Stream like a comet’s flashing hair. They all 
Sweep onward. 

Demogorgon. These are the immortal hours. 


Prometheus, in the cry with which the poem opens, says of the 


hours :— 
One among whom, 
As some dark priest hales the reluctant victim, 


Shall drag thee, cruel King. 


That hour is now at hand. 

Asia. A spirit with a dreadful countenance 
Checks its dark chariot by the craggy gulf. 
Unlike thy brethren, ghastly charioteer, 
Who art thou ? E 


Panthea. _ That terrible shadow floats 
Up from its throne, as may the lurid smoke 
Of earthquake-ruined cities o’er the sea. 
Lo, it ascends the car! The coursers fly 
Terrified ; watch its path among the stars, 
Blackening the night. 
So rose the French Revolution when its fatal hour drew nigh. 
But an hour less terrible conveys Asia and Panthea back to the 


light. 
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Panthea, See near the verge another chariot stays, 
An ivory shell inlaid with crimson fire, 
Which comes and goes within its sculptured rim 
Of delicate strange tracery. The young spirit 
That guides it has the dove-like eyes of hope. 
How its soft smiles attract the soul, as light 
Lures wingéd insects through the lampless air. 
My coursers are fed with the lightening, 
They drink of the whirlwind’s stream, 
And when the red morning is brightening 
They bathe in the fresh sunbeam. 
They have strength for their swiftness, I deem. 
Then ascend with me, daughter of Ocean. 
I desire, and their speed makes night dwindle ; 
I fear, they outstrip the typhoon ; 
Ere the cloud piled on Atlas can dwindle 
We encircle the earth and the moon. 
We shall rest from long labours at noon. 
Then ascend with me, daughter of Ocean. 


The car pauses within a cloud on the top of a snowy mountain. 


Spirit. On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire, 
But the earth has just whispered a warning 
That my flight must be swifter than fire. 
They shall drink the hot speed of desire. 
Asia. Thou breathest on their nostrils. 


Poetry like this is not common at the present day, and there is 
better still to come; for in the same scene occurs that splendid 
mystic ode which we meet so often in anthologies under the title of 
Shelley’s “ Hymn to the Spirit of Nature.” Asia is addressed by the 
voice of an unseen spirit that sings in the air. Throughout this 
drama Asia is Shelley’s substitute for the Greek Aphrodyte. She is 
therefore incarnate Love, concerning whom he even introduces the 
Greek conception of her marine birth. 

The nereics tell 
That on the day when the clear Hyaline 
Was cloven at thy uprise, and thou didst stand 
Within a veinéd shell which floated on 
Over the calm floor of the crystal sea, 
Among the A&<gean isles, and by the shores 
Which bear thy name, Love, like the atmosphere 
Of the sun’s fire filling the living world, 
Burst from thee and illumined earth and heaven, 
And the deep ocean, and the sunless caves, 
And all that dwells within them. 


It is to her that the floating song is directed, which consequently is 
VoL, XII., N.S. 1874. FF 
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Shelley’s “Hymn to the Spirit of Love.” Though it is so well known, 
yet as I desire to make a few remarks upon it, I shall take the liberty 
of bringing it once more before my reader’s eye :— 
Life of life, thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them, 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire, then screen them 
In those looks where whoso gazes 
Faints entangled in their mazes. 


Child of light, thy limbs are burning 
Through the veil that seems to hide them, 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Through the clouds ere they divide them ; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


Fair are others; none beholds thee 

But thy voice sounds low and tender, 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight that liquid splendour; 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 
As I feel now—lost for ever. 


Lamp of earth, where’er thou movest 

Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 

Walk upon the winds with lightness, 
Till they fail as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing. 


That lines so ravishingly, so unutterably beautiful, as these should 
have proceeded from a thing of earth like ourselves—one subject to 
the power of disease and death—seems strange. And strange, too, 
how upon this pure and gemlike work there should have been 
suffered to remain any alien spot or seeming flaw. We fancy that the 
poet’s friends would forthwith put an end to any doubtfulness of 
phrase, and immediately discover from himself the exact language 
that he had used. Yet I doubt whether any of Shelley’s poetry of 
equal amount contains as many and as important differences of 
reading. 

In the fifth line of the first verse so accomplished a critic as Mr. 
Palgrave reads “‘locks” instead of “looks.” A poet of Shelley’s 
deep and truthful feelings and his unfailing accuracy of expression 
would never employ such a word as ends the line were the true 
reading “locks.” For the hair can never be anything but one of the 
accidents of beauty. The cause of this false reading has been a 
misundemtanding of the last line, which in its turn has arisen from 
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absence of sympathy with Shelley’s habits of feeling and thought, and 
an imperfect acquaintance with his writings. By “looks” Shelley 
means eyes. With this passage compare the following, of which the 
first is out of the same poem and the second from one of his 


letters :— 
Thine eyes are like the deep blue boundless heaven 


Contracted to two circles underneath 
Their long fine lashes; dark, far measureless, 
Orb within orb and line through line inwoven. 


The only inferior parts are their eyes, which, though good and gentle, want the 
mazy depth of colour behind colour with which the intellectual women of England 
and Germany entangle the heart in soul-enwoven labyrinths. 


The comparison of these passages;banishes all difficulty as to the 
true reading. 

Again, in the second line of the second stanza the discordant 
sibilance of “vest” is substituted for the liquid harmony of “ veil” ; and 
instead of “the” in the fourth line “thin” is read in many versions, 
which spoils the melody of the line by producing a halt in the 
endeavour to pronotince a word so distinct and remarkable as 
“thin,” and also mars the intellectual beauty of the image by intro- 
ducing an idea so definite into the vague and flowing procession of 
the thought. The third stanza, I confess, I do not myself quite 
comprehend, but am at present content to take it upon faith. 

And now we come to a new form of the sublime, more gorgeous, 
and certainly more terrific, than the speech of Prometheus—the 
sublime of description as the former was _ the sublime of passionate 
subjective poetry. Out of the heart and the central caverns of 
Existence, Eternity, charioteered by that spirit with the dreadful 
countenance, rises to overthrow the Evil One. His fiery wheels 
are heard griding the winds. Hearest thou not, O World, the 
earthquake of his chariot thundering up Olympus ? Jupiter, the Satan 
of the drama, is overwhelmed, and swept out of Heaven by the 
“tremendous gloom.” Te falls dizzily down, for ever down— 


Ruin tracks hisJagging fall through boundless space and time. 


Apollo, in the next s¢ene, describes the conflict to Ocean in words 
which, for rapid telling, graphic incision of language, majesty of 
thought, and terribleness of splendid imagery, is perhaps the most 
powerful description ever penned :— 

Ocean. He fell, thou sayest, beneath his conqueror’s frown? 
Apollo, Ay! When the strife was ended which made dim 
The orb I rale and shook the sdlid stars, 
The terrors of his eye ifumined Heaven 
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With sanguine light through the thick ragged skirts 
Of the victorious darkness as he fell : 
Like the last glare of day’s red agony, 
Which from a rent among the fiery clouds 
Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep. 

- He sank to the abyss? To the dark void ? 
An eagle so, caught in some bursting cloud 
On Caucasus, his thunder-baffled wings 
Entangled in the whirlwind, and his eyes, 
Which gazed on the undazzling sun, now blinded 
By the white lightning, while the ponderous hail 
Beats on his struggling form, which sinks at length 
Prone, and the aérial ice clings over it. 


Thence to the close of the poem is depicted the joy of all living 
things at the return of Love and Liberty. The splendour of the 
amabcean strains of Earth and Moon, the bursting rapture, the far- 
piercing triumphant cry of the liberated Earth, the soft, sweet, 
delicate, faint-heard responses of the Moon that rise between, render 
the poem at this place almost intoxicating in its effect. I must 
again refer the reader to the original, but cannot forbear quoting one 
passage. As the passion of triumph abates in the heart of Earth, he 
grows aware of the faint sweet voice of the crystal paramour who 
pursues and accompanies him through space. 
Moon. As a grey and watery mist, 
Glows like solid amethyst 
Athwart the western mountain it enfolds, 
When the sunset sleeps 
Upon its snow: 
And the weak day weeps 
That it should be so, 
O gentle Moon, the voice of thy delight, &c. 
Can human thought conceive word-music more exquisite than this?— 
the delicious veiled alliteration, the tender sympathy of the response 
when the dying fall and close of the Moon’s song is so met and pro- 
longed by Earth, like the nightingale in that weird forest through 
which Asia pursued the singing voices :— 
Waiting to catch the languid close 
Of the last strain, then lifts on high 
The wings of the weak melody. 
The poem closes with the low solemn words of Eternity, like the 
muttering of far-heard thunder, and the meek small voices of created 
things that respond :— z 
I hear: I am as a leaf shaken by thee. 


So, divinely, ends this divine poem—noble and aspiring in its. 
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scope and large spiritual significance, keen and far-reaching in its 
depth of profound and subtle thought, grandly conceived, thronged 
with shapes of the utmost majesty and loveliness, and loud with a 
lyric soar of strong-winged, swift, and thrilling melody. Of the lyre 
Shelley was master of every tone. Now he pours forth a flood of 
song that rushes forward in thunder and white wrath, and now an 
airy and unearthly strain as though he played upon 


The small clear silver lute of the young spirit 
That sits i’ the morning star. 


Shelley is indisputably the first singer of modern times. To him 
song was natural speech. With a great outlay of labour, special 
education, and careful selection of circumstances, many have pur- 
chased their poetic rights as the chief captain bought the name of 
Roman ; but Shelley was poet born. 

Shelley has raised the ideal of human excellence so far as almost 
to make us hate the word “progress” and grow weary of “ civilisa- 
tion” whose results up to the present have been so meagre and 
disheartening. We are scarce fit to breathe in his atmosphere, but 


it is good for us to know that it exists. 
ARTHUR CLIVE. 








THE GREAT .TRIAL AT BAR. 
BY MOY THOMAS. 


HE time has not yet come for writing the secret history 
of the Great Trial at Bar. There are mysteries yet to be 
unravelled of which many persons who have sat daily in 

A. court throughout that wearisome investigation know some- 
thing, but it would be decidedly imprudent at present to touch upon 
some matters which have nevertheless been discussed often enough 
in whispers in “ the well” and along the benches set apart for the 
bar. Why certain witnesses were not called; and how others came 
to be called : what evidence was at one time on the brink of being 
forthcoming; and why somebody thought better of it—all these 
things and many more have been either partly known or shrewdly 
guessed. They are matters not without interest. It would be worth 
while to know how it was that an impostor, who had been so 
thoroughly exposed that a jury who had listened to him for seven 
and twenty days would not believe him anda Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas took the unusual step of committing him to Newgate 
on a charge of wilful perjury, yet found powerful friends to defend 
him and means enough for sustaining the most persevering, the 
most audacious, and perhaps the most unscrupulous defence ever 
attempted in an English Criminal Court. It is not every culprit 
who, being absolutely penniless himself, could come down to a 
matinée at Westminster Hall—day after day, and month after month 
—in a carriage driven by a coachman in a neat livery. It is 
assuredly not every one who could find, or, having found, could induce 
to come into the witness-box, those wonderful Munchausens from 
Australia whose fictions are gravely recorded in the official notes of 
the hundred and eighty-eight days’ proceedings. But pending at 
least the forthcoming trials of “‘ Captain ” Brown, who saw the brown 
mark, and Carl Peter Lundgren, otherwise Jean Luie, whose crooked 
little finger was so well remembered by “Mr. Rogers,” it would 
be unfair—if there were no other reasons—to unveil these secrets. 
Luie himself, when in a soft and melting mood, has told us that 
he would never have come forward with that curious story of res- 
cuing Mr. Rogers, and washing and feeding and giving him prophetic 
oakum to pick, and white rum to drink, and the “ Garden of the 
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Soul” to read, if he had not been “set up to do it” by others. 
Possibiy he may tell us one day at what precise moment and for 
what exact reasons he was subsequently induced to withdraw that 
confession, to close his mouth again, and to look anxiously for the 
advent of “ Mr. Rogers ” himself to reciprocate at Bow Street those 
friendly offices which had been rendered to him by the steward of 
the Osprey in the Court of Queen’s Bench. He cannot tell us, it is 
true, who were those other “‘seamen of the Osprey” who at one 
time were hourly expected in court—not to speak of the pilot who 
took that phantom craft into Hobson’s Bay one July day just twenty 
years ago with strange fellows aboard, picked up at sea somewhere 
off the coast-of Brazil three months before. Where is that pilot and 
what has become of those mariners whose statements, as the steward 
of the Osprey was informed, were already taken down, and 
who were certainly at one time ready to come into court and 
recognise people all round on the defendant’s behalf? Luie, as he 
has told us, was not aliowed to see these old messmates ; but I have 
a notion that I caught a momentary sight of one as I strolled away 
from the court one afternoon when crowds were shouting “ Brayvo, 
Sir Roger!” and “ Here comes Kenealy!” and Mr. Justice Mellor’s 
stately chariot and pair were waiting patiently at the judges’ private 
entrance. He was a one-armed mariner in a rusty peajacket and 
with a clean turnover blue collar fit for a man-of-war’s man, a 
tarpaulin cap stuck on the back of his head, and a pair of shabby cloth 
trousers, very tight about the hips and very loose over the shoes. 
Glimpses of him in the far distance loitering about Poet’s Corner had 
greeted my eyes before that day, and my curiosity was awakened. 
But the one-armed mariner was shy that afternoon. As I advanced 
he became possessed with a strong interest in Baron Marochetti’s 
Richard Coeur de Lion ; then in the Victoria Tower. Then suddenly 
he appeared to have been struck with the recollection of a pressing 
appointment somewhere out Millbank way. Nothing more could I 
see but his red weather-beaten neck and a couple of cork-screw grey 
curls: and yet I have a strong suspicion that we had met before. 
Was it in company with four other men—mayhap of the Osprey or 
of the Be//a—roaring out doleful stanzas about the dangers of the 
deep, in the neighbourhood of Wellclose Square ?_ Was it in some busy 
thoroughfare where poor folks market on Saturday nights that I had 
beheld him sitting alone beside a highly-coloured painting unfolded on 
the ground and depicting in terrible details the lamentable accident 
by which he had been compelled to put up with a wooden joint for 
an arm and a hook for a right hand? I confess that as I saw that 
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ancient mariner walk away I was in the mood to have laid a wager 
that he would one day be found detaining Mr. Hawkins with his 
glittering eye while he told in roaring tones how it was that all the 
Bella's provisions were put into one boat and how young Mr. Tich- 
borne, a prey to hunger and thirst under a broiling sun, grew 
delirious insomuch that it would be cruel and unreasonable to expect 
him to have more than a faint notion of who had picked him up or 
what was the name of the ship that had given him hospitable shelter 
for three months. 

But the “ pilot and sailors of the Osprey” are but trifling items in 
the shadowy list of witnesses for the defence whom for some reason 
or other it was thought better after all to do without. When the 
case of Dr. Kenealy suddenly stopped, the defendant had been heard 
to say that something like 750 was the number of people pre- 
pared to come forward and speak the truth and nothing but the truth 
on his behalf. To hint even at the causes of the abrupt closing up of 
the roll of witnesses—the stifling of all that mass of testimony—the 
massacre of all these innocents—would be decidedly improper just now, 
and yet it was no secret in the Court of Queen’s Bench. After all, 
it is marvellous enough that so many witnesses were called—getting 
well on for three hundred—on the defendant’s side. Some of them, 
as the Lord Chief Justice has said, were probably honest enough ; but 
who shall tell the unblushing effrontery with which scores and scores 
came forward under the defendant's eye, and evidently to his own 
great satisfaction, to depose to tales which had not even the appearance 
of truth—which were hopelessly at variance with the defendant’s own 
statements on oath; which were self-destructive and confused, and 
which contradicted point blank in many cases the very testimony which 
the Court had just heard from another witness on the same side? 
There was a charitable suggestion from Mr. Hawkins in his speech 
designed to account for the number of people who had sworn to 
meeting Arthur Orton “in the bush,” with his big splay feet, enormous 
hands, raw bones, scars, and earrings, all complete, and for those who 
supplemented this by swearing that at one and the same time they 
had made excursions in company with this mysterious horse-stealer 
and bushranger and his friend Tom Castro, who was no other than 
“Sir Roger,” at that moment sitting opposite to the witness-box. 
The learned counsel naturally shrank from a charge of wholesale subor- 
nation and perjury, and said, though with a manifest want of faith in 
his own suggestion, that possibly there was more than one Arthur 
Orton or person going by that name at one time in Australia. The 
theory was regarded as a dangerous one, coming from counsel for the 
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prosecution, for it wore the air of a far-fetched explanation of what it 
was felt could not otherwise be'explained. Yet the notion was by no 
means so unfounded as may appear. There was at least an Orton, 
if not an Arthur Orton, who went to Norfolk Island many a year ago 
—a brother of Arthur—who had never more been heard of. Besides 
this it was common enough in Australia, among the class with whom 
the defendant had associated, for one man to take the name of 
another. There was a witness who told us that there was a bush- 
ranger calling himself “ Black Douglas,” who was a terror in New 
South Wales long after another “‘ Black Douglas” had been sentenced 
and hanged. Did not the Claimant himself admit, under examination, 
that he not only was intimate with the bloodthirsty Morgan, but at 
some period went under his name? It is certain at least that there 
were two Thomas Castros at one time—the one being Higgins’s 
slaughterman, the other the gentleman in Melipilla whose name he 
had assumed. And did not the long-lost Australian brother, making 
these highly imprudent inquiries in Wapping on Christmas night, 
1866, call himself “W. H. Stephens” on cards and at the foot of 
letters—having simply adopted the name of a fellow passenger in the 
ship from which he had landed that day? ‘Thus it will be seen that 
doubles of that kind are certainly not unknown among the shifty 
class with which Orton and his old chum had so long been associated. 
But granting the truthfulness of some of these folks who had sat 
round camp fires at night talking of Wapping with the man with his 
ears pierced, or had seen an Osfrey with sailors aboard looking very 
like men who had been rescued from a ship called the Be//a, we may 
still be lost in wonderment at the weak-minded audacity of counsel or 
attorney who produced these wonderful travellers—still more at the 
folly of the accused who fondly imagined that they were serving his 
cause, 

It is a curious fact that scarcely a word was said about witnesses 
nor what they were coming to prove in the speech of Dr. Kenealy, 
which, as every one knows, ought to have “ opened,” as the lawyers 
say, their evidence, and let the jury know something about the road 
they were to travel. Though the trial had then been going on for 
months, and the great Tichborne case had been heard of for years 
before, it was perfectly well known that even at that time there 
were but a few witnesses on the defendant’s side. The demand for 
seamen of the Osprey had been brisk any time these seven years ; 
and a thousand pounds had been offered for an Arthur Orton, but in 
vain. Yet at the former trial not a soul had the hardihood to come 
forward and say that he had known an Arthur Orton in the bush or 
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anywhere else who was a different man from the Claimant to the 
Tichborne estates. There was, indeed, a fellow named Cator, a jour- 
neyman baker at Wagga-Wagga, who came to England just before 
the Claimant, and who was long relied upon to give evidence to 
something like that effect. Deep down in the mass of proceedings 
in the civil trial diligent searchers may find the particulars of this 
affair—showing how Cator having received £150 made a statement 
that when he was in Wagga-Wagga he was intimate with Tom Castro 
the slaughterman, and at the same time knew another man named 
Arthur Orton. Cator was a great prize, for witnesses of that kind 
were then so scarce that if Cator failed no man could say where 
another might be found. Hence Cator, whose letters show him to 
have been an illiterate and coarse-minded ruffian, was petted and 
nursed with peculiar care. When he left Wagga-Wagga he had been 
provided by his friend Castro with a packet endorsed: ‘To be open 
when at sea,” which was found to cor... an invitation “wen in 
England” to come to Tichborne Hall and inquire for “Sir Roger 
Tichborne, Bart. ”; with the caution, however, “on no account Men- 
sion the Name of Castro, or Alude to me being a married man, or 
that I have being Has a Butcher.” To Tichborne Hall, for obvious 
reasons, Cator did not go; but he enjoyed free quarters at Wellesley 
Villas, Croydon, in the society of the man who had been “has a 
butcher” and of his wife, of whose daily fights “ with the cook ” we 
have heard on the Claimant’s own authority. There, too, in that 
happy household was old Bogle the black man, paralysed but talka- 
tive, McCann the ex-Carabineer and his wife, Carter the regimental 
servant and his wife, and Sergeant Quin,—I believe with no wife. 
Among occasional sojourners were Miss Braine and Mr. Holmes the 
attorney, ready to enliven a company among whom drinks flowed 
freely and jovial toasts were the order of the day with the vocal 
humours of “ Sammy Slack.” If Cator should prove unfaithful after all 
this hospitality and good society he was assuredly the most ungrateful 
of men. Yet Cator was undoubtedly seized with a sudden desire to 
return to the Colonies, and did return shortly before the civil trial 
began, having first written a letter expressing regret about a statement 
he had made to the effect that he had known an Arthur Orton in Wagga- 
Wagga. The man he had referred to, he said, was in fact known to 
him only as Arthur Elfield. It was his friend “Sir Roger” who had 
assured him that Elfield was an alias and Orton the real name ; but 
Cator having spent the £150 was now inclined to think that this was 
a mistake. So the case substantially stood in the matter of Orton’s 
Australian witnesses, and even up to the very moment when Dr. 
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Kenealy got upon his legs to unfold his case a witness who had 
known the raw-boned fellow “in the bush” side by side with Dr. 
Kenealy’s client was as rare as a first folio of Shakespeare. But in 
July came the great meetings at Creighton’s public-house at Shadwell, 
with Mr. Whalley, M.P., in the chair and other distinguished sympa- 
thisers. ‘There it was that “Captain” Brown from the adjacent 
eating-house, turning up with the mysterious appositeness of that 
miraculous pair of leather breeches which Huntingdon the preacher 
found when in sore need of such garments, first declared, amidst 
shouts of “‘ Bravo, Brown!” that he had seen the brown mark and 
would show where it was if Sir Roger would only strip before the 
meeting. There it was that Brown, addressing excited multitudes 
from the window, called for “ three’ cheers for the judges” and 
“three for the jury”; and then strove to throw oil on the troubled 
waters by entreating the crowd not to wind up with three groans for 
Mr. Hawkins. The state appearances at the theatres and music- 
halls, the pigeon matches, footraces, and flower shows throughout the 
kingdom had inspired some witnesses with recollections of matters 
that would help Sir Roger’s cause ; but these meetings at Creighton’s 
were like the cast of a net into a shoal of pilchards. Day after day 
we saw strange folks led into court by the defendant’s indefatigable 
attendants Harding and young Bogle, and marked the instant signs of 
mutual recognition—the two or three minutes’ chat at the little green 
baize table, the smile and the parting shake of the hands that pro- 
claimed the advent of another Orton witness. By-and-by, however, 
these became so superabundant that even that ceremony was dis- 
pensed with ; and witness after witness in the box confessed that 
although notice had been served that he was coming to prove that he 
knew Arthur Orton and that the defendant was not that man, he had 
not even had an opportunity till that moment of looking at the man 
on whose behalf he was subpcenaed. When now we look back upon 
the volumes full of testimony of that kind, the whole thing appears 
like some huge practical joke—the result of some cynical determina- 
tion to travesty the forms of justice and bring them into disrepute on 
behalf of roguery in general. How otherwise shall we account for 
the industrious attempts made to establish the fact that the defendant, 
whoever he may have been, was the habitual associate of bush- 
rangers, sly grogsellers, and even murderers? The public have per- 
haps not forgotten the witness Pole who deposed to going on the 
tramp—“ the Wallaby track,” he called it in the local slang—with 
Arthur Orton only a few weeks after the date when the Claimant, if his. 
statements were true, took farewell of that old companion in Wagga- 
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Wagga. Pole, at the invitation of Dr. Kenealy, described the man as 
ragged, beggarly, and covered with vermin ; and perhaps the reader 
will remember some curious evidence about a comb with the initials 
** 4. O.” upon it which need not here be more particularly referred to. 
It was impossible that either the defendant or his counsel could 
have forgotten that their case was that though Orton was not 
the defendant he was a bosom friend and crony of his. Mutual 
love and esteem had kept them associated for twelve long years 
in various parts of the Colonies. Orton’s thoughts had so impressed 
his mind that Castro confounded them habitually with his own 
thoughts. When he was making that celebrated will which made 
such a hash of his mother’s pames and of the pretended Tichborne 
properties, the a/fer ego was at his elbow, and it was to him 
that he was indebted for the suggestion of appointing John Jervis, 
of Bridport, and Henry Angell, of Wagga-Wagga, guardians of 
his children. It was the memory of that devoted friend that 
led the Claimant to Wapping. Even Damon never showed a 
warm interest in Pythias’s Mary Ann Loader; nor did Pythias make 
stealthy allowances to Damon’s brothers and sisters under the name 
of Outis. But even such things had “Sir Roger” done for his bosom 
friend. Such being the story of the defendant and his counsel, what 
on earth was to be gained by proving Orton to have been the ragged, 
beggarly, uncleanly mendicant which Pole described him? Nobody 
could tell; and yet the defendant never looked more delighted with 
the progress of his cause than when Pole stepped into the witness- 
box, and anybody could see in his countenance how the mention of 
that comb, with the initials “‘ A. O.,” was regarded as a masterstroke 
of truthful detail. 

Nothing, perhaps, was more remarkable in that extraordinary trial 
than the absence of any apparent disposition on the part of either 
Dr. Kenealy or his client to conciliate judges or jury. From the 
very day—now nearly twelve months ago—when the Tichborne 
Claimant first came into court and was relieved of his great coat by 
his man-of-all-work with ostentatious ceremony, down to a week or 
two only before the verdict, his manner was always buoyant and almost 
defiant. I do not suppose that any person charged with a heinous 
offence upon so strong a primd facie case ever showed in a court of 
justice less anxiety up to a point about what was going on around 
him. It was common enough to hear his voice throughout the day 
making uncomplimentary observations on witnesses, cn the jury, and 
on the judges. I am afraid he was rather popular with the reporters, 
to whom he used to hand autograph specimens of his wit on bits of 
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paper—not to speak of portraits of himself signed “ Yours truly, 
R. C. D. Tichborne.” Dr. Kenealy’s conflicts with individual 
members of the jury are well remembered ; but it is not so well 
known that they were generally accompanied by audible observations 
from his client exhorting the learned counsel to “give it that fellow.” 
In the early days when speech-making was permitted as his evening 
amusement, the defendant had been even heard to threaten to “show 
up Mellor to-night” ; and on one occasion the shorthand writers had 
taken down the awful words. Indeed, they could hardly have failed 
to reach the Bench, and there was afterwards a grave deliberation 
whether notice should be taken of them. It was open to the Court, 
of course, to commit the defendant to nightly custody in Holloway 
Gaol, a sad change after that liberty of going where he pleased after 
four o’clock—with holidays on Saturdays—which he had all along 
enjoyed. But there was a natural desire to give no pretext for an 
outcry that the defendant was persecuted by the judges ; and it was 
evidently the determination of the Bench to be deaf to these obser- 
vations as long as possible. Witnesses have complainetl in the 
witness-box of insulting observations on their evidence from the man 
who sat at the green baize table just in front of them ; and then there 
was a slight caution: but otherwise these things went on unchecked. 
It is no wonder that there were speculations abroad as to the causes 
of that nonchalant manner which—real or assumed—the defendant 
habitually exhibited. It was remarked with significant shakes of the 
head that there were licensed victuallers among the jurymen, and the 
licensed victuallers were ‘‘ with him to a man.” ‘ What matters it to 
him,” people said, “ that eight, nine, or even ten jurymen, could ap- 
preciate the overwhelming weight of evidence against him. The 
licensed victuallers would be staunch, and their organ, which even to 
this hour proclaims itself unconvinced, would applaud. There were 
others who ‘ knew for a fact’ that the favourable jurymar was as well 
known on the defendant’s side as who was the foreman.” What 
about the juryman who every day refused to eat the luncheon 
provided by the Crown? “ and the ‘silent juryman’ who had boasted 
that not one of the eleven could say which way his opinions inclined ? 
Depend upon it, said some wise persons, ‘ there will be no verdict.’” 
How little hope there was from the licensed victuallers, or the sulky 
juryman who quarrelled with his victuals, or the silent juryman who 
was supposed to be preparing to endure hunger and thirst rather 
than give in—time has shown. But in the earlier days of the trial 
there were certainly sufficient grounds for hoping, in some quarters, 
that the case would never come to a verdict. The death or serious 
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illness of one judge would not have been fatal ; but if two had been 
disabled the case would have been at an end. As a fact, there is 
not one of the three judges who was not absent through illness 
once at least—Mr. Justice Lush having been many days prevented 
by a serious attack from making his appearance. Among the jury 
there was known to be more than one who was in weak health : indeed, 
on one occasion the proceedings broke up through a juryman having 
a fainting fit and being compelled to be carried out of court. The 
experience of this trial may well suggest the question whether an 
accused person might not be very fairly compelled to take the chance 
ofa juryman’s death. . It is true that the dead man might have been 
the only juryman in the defendant’s favour; but in that case the 
chances would clearly be that he was wrong ; and on the other hand 
he might have been the only man against him. ‘The interests of 
justice, however, is the only question worth considering, and it is 
hard to say how they would be injured by this trifling relaxation of 
the jury laws. There is something terrible, even now, in the thought 
that the death of a juryman on the hundred and eighty-eighth 
morning of the trial would have sent the great Tichborne stone 
rolling down the judicial hill again. If this chance had been ren- 
dered impossible by simply enacting that the death of a juryman 
should not stop the proceedings, it is just possible that the defendant 
would not have looked quite so cheerful. Impostors of that kind 
are gamblers by nature and apt to hope even against the chances. 
But in the latter days of the trial it was apparent to all unprejudiced 
observers that a settled gloom had come over Orton’s features. The 
days had long gone by when he would stare at Lady Radcliffe in the 
witness-box, and whisper to his counsel, and pass up to him little 
notes, desiring him to ask her about the “ Lover's seat,” and “the 
stile,” and “the belt of woods ;” a “very nice place for a little walk 
in the evening,” as Dr. Kenealy put it with his curious leer at the 
lady. It was already many a month since the appearance of Mr. 
Gosford was met with the chuckling exclamation from the defendant, 
“Tf that fellow gets out of the witness-box for a couple of months I'll 
eat him.” It was longer still since the slips of paper again instructed 
Dr. Kenealy to put to Miss Loader questions about the unfortunate 
deceased gentleman to whom she had been engaged, plainly suggest- 
ing—on no ground whatever as it subsequently turned out—that 
Arthur Orton’s sweetheart had been as wicked as Roger's cousin ; 
amd Dr. Kenealy—ever zealous in matters of that kind—put 
the questions in his own peculiar way. In the latter days, too, 
there had been a sad falling off in the excitement. While Luie’s 
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little transactions with the firm in the City under the name of 
Captain Sorrenson were yet unknown, it was some relief to 
the monotony of the day’s proceedings to have that old messmate 
aboard the Osprey sitting day after day at the green baize table. 
There it was that Luie was found quietly stroking his grey beard and 
cracking his joke on that fatal afternoon when, at the rising of the 
court, the three clerks from the City came in and shouted “ That’s the 
very man!” and Mr. Pollard, by an illegal but happy inspiration, 
laid hands on the pilot jacket of that perjured seaman and bade him 
“stay where he was.” Even little scenes like that were better than 
the dead level of a summing-up, which exposed every fraudulent 
device in the imposture that had been built up year after year by so 
many busy hands. Nor was the defendant cast down by that 
untoward accident. On the contrary, when the bar and the audience 
had sprung upon the seats to see what was going on, and Master 
Cockburn had fetched back the judges, and Mr. Hawkins had de- 
clared that he was not prepared to take any steps, and, finally, the 
Lord Chief Justice told I.uie that he might go, no one in the court 
was more triumphant than the defendant. ‘ Wouldn’t any one” (he 
inquired, addressing the bar) “think we was in a theayter?” At 
which Luie himself, though probably a little uneasy, got up a faint 
smile before he finally slipped away to join his old crony Janes, who 
had been one of that wonderful birthday party at the diggings in com- 
pany with the men of the Be//a, Luie, and “ Brummy Brown.” But 
the final downfall of Luie clearly affected the spirits of the defendant. 
It was duller still when Dr. Kenealy took to absenting himself from 
court day after day ; for the Doctor had been to his client a great 
support. True there were occasional “ tiffs,” as there will be between 
the best of friends. Now and then there had, indeed, been open 
outbreaks between the stout client and his hot-tempered defender, 
insomuch that the whole court had heard angry altercations and loud 
bandyings of “ No, I did not,” “ Yes, you did,” and so forth. I am 
sorry to be obliged to chronicle the fact that'the learned Doctor and 
his client were frequently at direct issue in matters in which it could 
hardly have been supposed that there could be any honest difference. 
Witness Dr. Kenealy’s little anecdote about a farmer down in Hamp- 
shire who his client had assured him had bestowed upon his donkey 
the name of Tichborne, at which the defendant audibly protested 
that he “never said anything of the kind”; and Dr. Kenealy, not to 
be put down, rejoined with a flat contradiction. But better per- 
petual “ tiffs” than that ominous empty seat in the Queen’s Counsel’s 
row. Other friends, too, had fallen off. While witnesses were in 
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lively demand, the green baize table was the scene of an almost 
perpetual levée. There Mr. Onslow was a frequent visitor; and 
Mr. Whalley was even more often seen. Baigent, it is true, never 
ventured into “the well” to meet the twinkling eyes of Mr. Hawkins; 
but he had been seen about the court while there was business to be 
done at Poet’s Corner. All these, however, had vanished as the 
end drew near ; though, to be just, Mr. Whalley did make an attempt, 
after his famous Pickwickian determination not to pay the £250, 
to come into the well, but only to be told by the usher that his 
presence there was forbidden. I have seen, too, the Orton sisters 
hanging about Westminster Hall, and the traitor Charles—ominous 
shadow—loitering in the passages to speak a word with Detectives 
Clarke and Whicher. But all the retinue had now dwindled down 
to the faithful Harding and young Bogle, the mulatto youth. At 
last the game was up, and even faith in the silent juryman, or the 
juryman who declined to eat at the expense of the Crown, had sunk 
very low. It is no private scandal, but matter of public knowledge, 
on the authority of the jury themselves, that there had been attempts 
to influence them. A mysterious stranger had called on one and 
then on another, and, introducing the subject of the great trial, had 
confided to each the fact that he was “ extremely anxious to see Sir 
Roger well out of his little difficulties.” The tempted juryman in each 
case very properly replied by showing his visitor the door, but 
unfortunately did not take any means for ascertaining who was this 
individual who, in his zeal for a friend in his “little difficulties,” was 
bent upon committing one of the most daring of all forms of con- 
tempt. These, however, were not the only annoyances to which the 
jurymen on the great trial were subjected. There was a wild, 
uncouth man of athletic build who had a fancy for walking behind 
any one of them in Palace Yard or Parliament Street, muttering 
strange words, among which might be distinguished such expressions 
as, “Not guilty”—“ Not guilty”—“ His own mother knew him,” 
and so forth. Perhaps he was only one of the mad people for whom 
the Tichborne trial appeared to have peculiar fascinations. Possibly 
it was to him that the jury and the judges were indebted for some of 
those menacing telegrams and dark, portentous epistles of which 
every day produced its crop; though it was observed that the 
strange man was at all events not so mad as to be unconscious of 
the approach of a police officer. Possibly he was that “ wine mer- 
chant” in the City who, we were told in a confidential whisper, could 
prove by his books that Sir James Tichborne sent a cask of fine old 
sherry as a presert to Mrs. Orton in her youthful days. 
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But that “‘cask of fine old sherry” deserves a new paragraph. I know 
not how many times I have been assured that there was no doubt about 
that curious fact—and a curious fact it certainly would be. Mr. Tom 
Taylor will perhaps forgive me for mentioning that his name has 
been cited among the names of those whose eyes have rested on the 
curious entry in the old ledger of the City wine merchant, who, we 
were told, happened to be a neighbour of that highly respectable 
gentleman at ‘‘ Lavender Sweep.” Now what did that cask of fine old 
sherry mean? “ Judge for yourself,” our informants were accustomed 
to say, “ when you know that Mrs. Orton in her maiden days was a 
servant in Sir James Tichborne’s house.” There is no need to 
finish the scandalous and ridiculous romance; but for the credit of 
poor old Mrs. Orton, now dead and gone, I will just call attention to 
one or two facts and dates. Mrs. Orton never was a servant in any- 
body’s family ; but a butcher’s daughter who lived in Wapping all her 
life. When Arthur was born, Sir James—then plain Mr. Tichborne— 
was living in Paris, and had been for many years, while Mrs. Orton 
was a middle-aged butcher's wife with a dozen children. Though 
this idle tale has been flourishing for some time it would be hardly 
worth this passing notice but for a delusion which evidently gives 
rise to it—on which it may be well to add a few words. There are, I 
know, many persons who, while they are perfectly satisfied that the 
convicted pretender to the Tichborne baronetcy and estates is an 
impudent impostor, are nevertheless much puzzled to imagine how 
an illiterate slaughterman in Wagga-Wagga could have conceived, 
and, having conceived, could have ventured to carry out, a scheme 
for personating Lieutenant Tichborne of the Carabineers, of whom 
he presumptively knew nothing. As there never was, I believe, a great 
case of personation before in which the impostor had not had some 
connection with the man he pretended to be—some access to papers 
or other tokens of identity—the difficulty is not altogether imaginary. 
But it vanishes at once if we look into the evidence as to the origin 
ot the fraud. Lady Tichborne, it must be remembered, in those 
foolish advertisements which she put forth so perseveringly, not 
only offered a handsome reward for tidings of her son, but gave 
many particulars that would be useful to an impostor. She told his 
name, his parentage, the name of the ship in which he sailed from 
South America, and the date of sailing. She described his height, the 
colour of his hair and his eyes. She mentioned his father’s name, 
and the estates to which he would be entitled if alive ; and, finally, 
she said—on no authority but the idle stories of the mendicant sailors 
who used to impose upon the wretched mother—that he was believed 
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to have been picked up after the shipwreck and carried to Melbourne. 
For three years at least that mischievous advertisement had been 
circulating up and down the world, until at last it found—as in the 
end it was certain to do—the man who would be likely to respond 
to it. Amy one who has had the advantage of reading the Chilian 
and Australian depositions must know perfectly well the kind of 
person which Arthur Orton a/ias Tom Castro, of Wagga-Wagga, 
‘was. From his boyhood he had been a liar and a_braggart. 
In Melipilla he assured the Castros and Dona Hayley that 
his father was a nobleman, and that he himself had played with 
the Queen’s children. In Australia witness after witness told of 
his wild romances. To this one he said that he had been 
cast away on the coast of South America, and had there been 
sheltered by a Spaniard with two lovely daughters ; to another he 
described imaginary adventures of his at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
to another he said, as every one knows, that he was the identical 
young man who squandered £1,500 at cards at the Brighton races. 
There are at least a dozen such stories belonging to various periods to 
be found in the Australian evidence. After the Claimant arrived here 
he wrote that famous letter to Don Tomas Castro in which he 
reminded his “old and esteemed friend” of “those magnificent lands 
I used to tell you of.” It is very doubtful whether the stories of his 
association with Morgan the bushranger, to which he pleaded guilty 
in the witness-box, were not mere fictions—invented to satisfy only 
that craving for vulgar romance which was in the very grain of the 
man. Now let those who think there was anything wonderful in this 
rascal’s fraud consider the effect of the Dowager’s advertisement on a 
mind like his. Here was a romance ready made, and, what was 
more, a romance which fitted—or, at least, appeared to fit—his own 
history in a wonderful way. The crazy old mother was wrong in the 
age of her son by five or six years ; but, strangely enough, the age 
she gave was about Arthur Orton’s age. She was wrong again in the 
colour of the hair and eyes; but, strangely again, the colour she 
mentioned exactly described Arthur Orton’s hair and eyes. Again, 
Roger Tichborne, it appeared, had travelled in South America ; so 
had Arthur Orton. He had come (or was stated to have come, which 
was the same thing) thence to Australia. - Exactly Arthur Orton’s 
case. Even the dates corresponded near enough; for Roger 
Tichborne disappeared in 1854, and Arthur Orton had not been 
heard of by his friends since the close of 1853. Here at least 
was sufficient ground for those nods and hints which took 
in poor Mr. Gibbes. But even then the fraud was for a long 
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time merely tentative. Not Orton, but Gibbes and Cubitt, at 
first carried on the correspondence. For a whole year the Dowager 
wrote long letters, giving numberless items of information, and re- 
vealing to her Australian plunderers all the silly credulity and weak- 
ness of her singular character. When she sent money; declared 
that she believed the man, who had not then even revealed himself 
to her, was her son, “ though (she added) his statements differ from 
mine”; and, finally, when ‘she told Gibbes that she thought the 
photographic portraits were “‘like her son Roger, making allowances 
for time”; what marvel that Arthur Orton, a/as Tom Castro, finally 
determined to start for Paris (taking care to go with Bogle to Tich- 
borne first) and see how far the old lady’s craze would carry her? 
He had already raised some hundreds on the strength of his pretem- 
sions, and at the worst he could come back again, From that point 
all the world knows the history of the Great Imposture, which, 
wonderful as it is, can at least be accounted for without any assistance 
from that “ cask of fine old sherry.” 





TRITE SONGS TURNED ANEW 
BY A NOVELIST. 


IV.—THE SNEEZES. 


OUNG Septimius to his breast 
Acme, his true love, hath prest ; 
“ Acme, my own sweet,” he saith, 
“Tf I love thee not to death, 
If I be not firm and fast 
Thee to love, while life doth last, 
Fondly—fiercely—to despair, 
May I meet in Afric zone, 
Or in sunburnt Ind, alone, 
Lion with a gray-eyed glare !” 
For reply, Love, crossing weft, 
Sneezed applause from right to left. 


Acme, when her sweet had said, 
Lightly bending back her head, 
With that rosy mouth caress’d 
Eyes with passion’s wine oppress’d : 
“ So, my life, my Septimill,” 
Whisper’d she : “ abide we still 
Lieges to this one lord true ; 
As a stronger, fiercer flame, 
Melting all my inmost frame, 
Quickens in my heart to you !” 
For reply, Love, crossing weft, 
Sneezed applause to right from left. 


Starting from such omen’s cheer, 
Hand in hand on love’s career, 
Heart to heart is true and dear. 
Dotingly Septimius fond 

Prizes Acme, far beyond 

All the realms of east and west : 
Acme, to Septimius true, 

Keeps for him his only due, 

Pet delights and loving jest. 
Who hath known a happier pair, 
Or a honeymoon so fair ? 

Catull. Carm. 45. 





LOCOMOTION IN LONDON. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


MONG other curious observances prevailing during 
Passion Week, in the City of Mexico, is one which 
strictly prohibits the appearance in the streets on Holy 
t Thursday of any kind of wheeled equipages. “Jueves 
Santo” is recognised as a day of thorough and unreserved humi- 
liation ; pomp must for the nonce take physic, and authority put, for 
twenty-four hours at least, its pride in its pocket. All the Mexican 
world goes to church a dozen times a day to the various “‘ functions,” 
—from poor men’s feet-washing to “tenebre ”; and everybody, high 
and low, from the “Fin Flor de la Caballerosidad” to the lowest 
“lepero,” must go to church on foot. The custom is a wholesome 
one, and might be followed, perhaps, with advantage in countries 
other than Mexican. Did you ever live opposite a Ritualistic church, 
and listen for the four-wheeled cabs driving furiously up to the 
sacred portals on Sunday mornings, and hear the pious fares wrangle 
with the cabmen ? 

In modern London Maundy Thursday passes almost wholly 
unregarded, save in very select religious circles, and at the Chapel 
Royal, where the Queen’s Almoner, with the assistance cf a squad 
of Beefeaters, distributes Her Majesty’s Paschal charities to a number 
of ancient men and women, who to outward appearance seem to be 
blameless but decayed pew-openers, and trade-fallen under-butlers who 
have led virtuous lives. On Good Friday again, I regret to state, 
there are vast numbers of Londoners who do not go to church, but 
who, on the contrary, turn the fast into a festival—thronging the 
railway stations, overloading the omnibuses, and driving furiously in 
and out in gigs, chaise-carts, and other conveyances dear to the shop- 
keeping class. Good Friday, indeed, which poor John Leech used 
to qualify as “a Sunday without Be//’s Life,” is growing noisier and 
more worldly every year; and as for the first day of Lent, Ash 
Wednesday, but for the fact that a certain number of poor theatrical 
people are still deprived of their salaries through the closing of the 
theatres on the day when their neighbours are wot mourning in dust 
and ashes, this once rigorously kept fast might be considered as irre- 
vocably fallen “into the portion of weeds and outworn faces.” On 
the whole, the congested traffic of London experiences but a very 
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slight amount of relief from the annual recurrence of Holy Week. The 
Derby Day makes it much easier. It is only even to a very modified 
extent that metropolitan locomotion on Sunday can be pronounced 
facile. Fewer cabs ply, it is true ; and there are no railway vans or 
lumbering market-carts to shake the window frames and make the 
glass drops of the lustres on the mantel twitter as the unwieldy 
vehicles go clattering or plunging by; but there is yet an enormous 
amount of Sunday traffic in the streets. The stones of the thorough- 
fares are ground from morning till night by heavily burdened omni- 
buses ; there are multitudes of private carriages about ; the dog-carts 
and mail-phaetons of “ fast” young men, and the “traps” of trades- 
people intent on holiday making, run riot ; and in the great suburban 
boulevards the tramway-cars make locomotion alike swift, cheap, 
nasty, and dangerous. In the central quarters of London we have 
not yet been subjected to the infliction of these most objectionable 
but inevitable horse-railroads, which have already been allowed to 
rob Edinburgh and Dublin of half their picturesque beauty. I 
suppose that ere long we shall have tramways in Holborn and the 
Strand, in Piccadilly and Regent Street—and after that the Deluge. 
To the minds of very many students of the Social Time the 
Deluge has, so far as the locomotion of London is affected, 
already arrived ; yet the Flood (not to strain a metaphor) is subject 
to the phenomena of very strange Glacial Periods : so many times in 
the course of every day the swollen tide freezes hard—that is to say, 
there is a “ block ” in the traffic. Then comes a sudden thaw; and then, 
with renewed fury, the enfranchised torrent of vehicles rushes through 
the narrow gorges—steep, rugged, and perilous as a South American 
cahon—of the streets. We are beginning to understand and to 
acknowledge that the locomotive conditions of modern London life 
are in a highly unsatisfactory, disagreeable, dangerous, and disgraceful 
condition ; and I shall not, I hope, be accused of “sensationalism ” 
if I draw attention to the past and present state of things of this 
nature in the British metropolis. It appears to me that to be 
“ blocked,” and to miss through that “ block” an appointed interview 
of perhaps great monetary or social importance ; to be jolted in a dirty, 
crazy cab ; to be swindled or abused by an extortionate or a ruffianly 
cabman, and to get often knocked down, and sometimes run over 
and killed by a careless or drunken Jehu—to say nothing of the 
perpetual jostling, hustling, and into-the-mud pushing, and against- 
the-wall grinding, which fall to the lot of foot-passengers—are all 
“sensations” the avoidance of which is very much to be desired. 
I apprehend, too, that the entire street traffic of the Great City is, 
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from the point of view of danger to life and limb, most painfully 
“sensational”; and that it will be to do service to the public to in- 
quire whether a little common sense cannot be brought to bear on the 
task of abrogating the very uncomfortable “ sensations ” in question. 
The value of a picture is very often enhanced by a pendant, to serve 
as a contrast, being added to it; and it is with this design that ere I 
speak in detail of London locomotion as it is, I shall say something 
briefly of London locomotion as it was. I shall be enabled 
to go, so my younger readers may deem, somewhat far back. I can 
just vaguely remember the death of George IV. Why that melan- 
choly event should be associated in my mind with a yellow chariot 
upon high springs I do not, and perhaps shall never, know ; but, for 
the record of the time during which I have been suffered to 
live, I can recall with tolerable accuracy the events of just forty years. 
I can see myself, a little child, at the Bull and Mouth in the Regent 
Circus, being hoisted to the summit of the “Age” coach, bound for 
Brighton. The gala procession of mail coaches on May-Day was a 
sight which much younger persons than I can remember. I can see 
vividly the old hackney coaches—the glaring heraldic achievements 
with which their panels were daubed, the lamentable Rosinantes 
which drew them.* I can smell the wonderfully musty odour of 
straw which pervaded them, and hear the curses which, with amazing 
volubility and sounding Saxon vigour, were vented by the always 
dissatisfied and usually tipsy old ruffians in many-caped “ benjamins ” 
who used to drive those shameful caravans. Faintly I can discern 





* Harry Baylis (Hood’s “Hal Baylis),” a great (albeit to the world obscure) wit, 
and a friend of Douglas Jerrold, and Joe Allen, an accomplished artist and 
drawing-master at the Bluecoat School, were the heroes of a piece of humour 
which under our present superfine conditions of civilisation could scarcely be 
repeated, and would certainly fail to be appreciated. They used to go down on 
all-fours in the club-room (in days when clubs were convivial and not stuck-up), 
put their heads together, and simulate the conversation of a pair of hackney-coach 
horses—“ prads,”’ as these steeds were called in the slang of the day. Allen’s 
remarks on the proportion of chaff to the hay in his nose-bag, and Baylis’s com- 
plaints of the rib-roasting he had endured from the vicious Savage on the box, the 
whole mingled with sententious reflections on men and manners, were exquisitely 
humorous. In the delightful “‘ Recollections” of Mr, J. R. Planché there are 
frequent allusions to the mad waggeries once indulged in without shame by clever 
men—waggeries which in this age of “sweetness and light” would be scouted 
as so much vulgar tom-foolery. Only fancy the beautiful Mrs. Rousby knocking 
run-away raps in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, or Mr. H. Irving offering to ride 
a rhinoceros in a menagerie! Yet precisely such pranks were played by the 
beautiful Mrs. Inchbald and by the sublime John Kemble himself; Autres temps, 
autres meurs. 
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the “short stages” which used to start from the White Horse Cellar, 
the Green Man and Still, and the old Holborn innyards, and of 
which you will find abundant notice in the “Sketches by Boz,” in 
Charles Lamb’s essays, and in Theodore Hook’s novels. Then my 
mind turns to the omnibuses imported from Paris by Mr. Shillibeer, 
the funeral postmaster—very narrow and comfortless vehicles, and 
with no seats on the roof, were they—and to the first cabriolets, like- 
wise Parisian importations—rickety ‘‘Stanhope” bodies, with huge 
sheltering hoods, and a little perch for the driver by the side. They 
were generally painted a staring red or yellow, and they bumped 
fearfully. I remember the first appearance in the streets of London 
of the first cellular van for prisoners, which vehicle, from the royal 
crown and cypher emblazoned on the panels, was at once nicknained 
by the quick-witted mobile ‘ Her Majesty’s carriage.” Its other more 
dismal and more mysterious sobriquet of “the Black Maria” originated, 
I believe, in Liverpool. Much nearer our own time came the mon- 
strous advertising vans—-quadrilateral hoardings upon wheels, reaching 
to the second-floor windows of ordinary houses and placarded by the 
Willings of the period with proclamations of all kinds of shows, 
nostrums, monsters, and trade announcements. The advertising van 
nuisance reached its culminating point about twenty years ago, when 
it was put down by Act of Parliament; but meanwhile there had 
been growing up a locomotive scourge still more intolerable, in the 
shape of the railway van—a vehicle powerfully built, possessing 
tremendous momentum, horsed by powerful animals, and driven 
cleverly but recklessly. In crowded streets these “van demons,” as 
poor Shirley Brooks used to call them, are constrained perforce to 
move slowly; but in the narrow avenues of the slums their pace is often 
furious, and fraught with peril to the poor little callow broods of brats 
who, for lack of Playgrounds for the Poor, are sprawling in the gutters ; 
while in a quiet street luckless enough to lie in the line of route from a 
railway terminus—such a street, for example, as Gower Street or Guilford 
Street, Russell Square—the passage of a railway van, its edifice fre- 
quently crowned by a yelping cur, is a source of annoyance by day, 
and by night, of terror to the nervous, and of agony to the sick ; 
scarcely inferior, indeed, to the anguish caused by the clanging of 
church bells, the ringing of which in a crowded city has become not 
only a nuisance but a preposterous absurdity. The church-going 
bell in a rustic vale is delicious ; in London it is simply disastrous. 

I can perceive no appreciable difference between the brewers’ and 
distillers’ drays, the coal waggons, and the market carts of thirty or 
forty years since, and the cognate vehicles which traverse the thorough- 
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fares at the present time. Their numbers have, of course, been 
greatly augmented ; and to me it seems that red nightcaps, among 
the draymen, are dying out, and are being replaced by wide-awakes 
and billycocks ; that there are more trousers and bluchers than 
knee-shorts and ankle-jacks among the coal-heavers and dustmen 
than was the case long syne; and that market gardeners more fre- 
quently appear now-a-days in moleskin jackets than in smock-frocks. 
As regards the costermongers, their barrows have grown much longer 
than of yore, and their trade impedes the traffic to a much greater 
extent than was formerly the case ; since the shopkeepers in populous 
thoroughfares, jealous of the competition of the “ costers,” incite the 
police to “move” the barrow-men “on”; thus the luckless hucksters, 
incessantly harried by the constables, find no rest for the soles of 
their feet or for the wheels of their “‘ shallows.” Yet do these barrows 
constitute, in reality, ambulatory Markets, patronised to an amazing 
extent by the poor, who fancy that they can make better bargains 
with the street-sellers than with the shopkeepers, and who, in London 
at least, show a reluctance, the reasons whereof are inscrutable, to 
support such general markets as those with which Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and other great provincial cities are so abun- 
dantly provided. Covent Garden, in its retail sense, is resorted to 
almost exclusively by the affluent classes ; the new market opened a 
few years since at King’s Cross became within a very few weeks 
a melancholy failure ; and collapse as dolorous—from which, I fear, 
it will never recover—has been the fate of the magnificent emporium 
erected at Bethnal Green by the admirable Lady Burdett Coutts.* 
It takes a hundred years, they say, to make a market; but Chicago 
is not yet half a century old; and the City of Lake Michigan can 
boast half a dozen markets which can put all London’s to shame. 

I must not omit, while glancing at the food supply of the capital, 
to point out that since my experiences began London has_ been 
relieved almost entirely of one great scourge—a whip it was with a 
double thong—productive in the last generation of constant obstacles 
to locomotion, and of chronic discomfort and danger. That abo- 
minable hot-bed of foul odours, profligacy, and cruelty to animals, Smith- 
field, is'gone. It is as dead as the vile old Bartholomew Fair—once 


* Only the very faintest hopes, even, can be entertained as to Columbia Market 
now succeeding as a place for the sale of cheap and good fish. In the first place 
a fish salesmen’s ‘‘ring”’ has a sufficiently powerful but occult influence in the 
councils of the Corporation to maintain the monopoly of Billingsyate virtually 
intact ; in the next place the poor are not to be weaned from their obstinate pre- 
dilection for purchasing their fish from the itinerant dealers. 
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the resort of all the rogues, and the ruin of half the servant girls at 
the East End of London, and which for many centuries used to be 
held in “ Smiffle” : the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs opening the scan- 
dalous saturnalia, in full civic state. The elder Kean, they say, once 
played Richard the Third, George Barnwell, and Harlequin, all in 
the course of a quarter of an hour, at one of the Bartlemy theatres ; 
and Belzoni, the famous Egyptian traveller, was fain at one period in 
his strange career to appear in pink tights and spangles and a Roman 
helmet and plumes at one of the booths in the fair, lifting prodigious 
weights, and bending great iron bars over his mighty fore-arm, as 
“the Strong Man of the Desert.” But all these tales, and Charles 
Lamb’s delightful paper on his friend Jem White’s annual hot sausage 
feast to the youthful chimney sweeps among the “pens,” are as obsolete 
reading now as the records of the Pie-Poudre Court, as the horrible 
histories of the burnings and boilings of heretics and coiners in Smith- 
field, and as the wonderful collection of humours brought together in 
Ben Jonson’s “ Bartholomew Fair” ; the fanaticism of Zeal-o’-the-Land 
Bury; the idiocy of Bartholomew Cokes, the Esquire of Harrow ; 
the conceits of Lanthorn Leatherhead, the hobby-horse seller; the 
knaveries and ruffianism of Knockem, the horse-courser, and Moon- 
ealf, the tapster; and the salt drolleries of Joan T rash, the huckster 
of gingerbread ; and Ursula, the monstrous fat woman who sold 
roast pig. But Smithfield, when I knew it (an ent was made of the 
Fair about ’45, I think) was not by any means a funny place. It was 
a gloomy, filthy, and uproarious nuisance. Every market morning 
ushered in a day of riot, drunkenness, and cruelty. First, the thou- 
sands of sheep and pigs and the hundreds of oxen and calves had 
to be driven through the crowded streets, or dragged from the 
miserable lairs about Cow Cross, to be huddled together in the “pens” 
of Smithfield. Then, when they had been sold, they were driven 
again—their sides thwacked or prodded with sharp goads, their tails 
twisted, or their horns plucked out—throvgh the most densely 
populated thoroughfares, not only of the City, but of the West End: 
for there were scores of private slaughterhouses in every neighbour- 
hood :—in Belgravia, behind Piccadilly, and close to Grosvenor 
Square, as well as in Bishopsgate and Whitechapel. Some scores of 
sheep used to get run over by carts and coaches every market 
morning ; and very often the bullocks, overdriven, tortured, and 
parched with thirst, went mad, and ran amuck in the genteelest 
districts—tossing children, goring old ladies, bursting into china shops 
and smashing the crockery ; and affording the keenest diversion to an 
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intelligent populace.* For many years the Corporation of London were 
adjured to abrogate this monstrous evil ; and for years the City Fathers, 
devotees of the Idol of Vested Interests, held out against the reform. 
One wonderful Common Councilman, I remember, declared in open 
court that Smithfield was a most salubrious place, and that he fre- 
quently took his wife and children there at early morning for “a 
whiff of fresh air.” It must be remembered likewise that on “ off 
days,” when there were no cattle-sales, there were horse-markets in 
Smithfield, to which all the battered broken-down ‘“‘ screws ”—the 
glandered, shoulder-shotten horses and ponies of the country, seemed 
to be brought to pass a competitive examination as to which of them 
were fittest to be translated to the neighbouring knackers’ yards. 
At length public pressure virtually compelled the Corporation to 
disestablish Smithfield and to open a new cattle market at 
Islington ; but for many years the “ pens” of old “ Smiffle” remained 
standing ; the site was untenanted ; and the whole place was aban- 
doned to the abomination of desolation. It would be both 
ungrateful and unjust to deny that within recent years the Corpo- 
ration have done very notable things in the way of improvement, not 
only in Smithfield, but in almost every part of the City ; and that 
they have therein set a very bright example of energetic and com- 
prehensive reform, only tardily and tentatively followed, I am 
ashamed to confess, in Westminster. The new dead meat market in 


* I am afraid that so far as brutal horseplay and ferocious pleasure at the 
spectacle of the sufferings of dumb animals are concerned, there is not much 
to choose between the mob of 1874 and that of the past generation. Not 
later than last December, standing at the corner of Fleet Street and Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, I saw, lumbering past, a van in which some fat cattle were 
being conveyed to the Show at the Agricultural Hall. This annual Live Meat 
Exhibition is, by the way, most needless and demoralising, and one which, in the 
interest of public decency, should be henceforward discontinued. A Cattle Show 
in the country is an admirable thing; very serviceable to agricultural progress. 
In Copenhagen Fields, too, it might be just tolerated, for the sake of the butchers 
and graziers; but as a Show, at a shilling a head admission, before a gaping mob, 
in a flaring, gas-lit hall, it has become a public nuisance and scandal. Well, 
this van came along; the great beasts protruding their horned heads through 
the aperture at the back. I am sure that if I saw one, I saw twenty blackguard 
boys, leap up behind the van to smite the wretched animals over their noses with 
sticks, or to pluck them by the horns. In this merry sport the cabmen from the 
rank opposite the London, Chatham, and Dover Terminus, with a hot potato- 
can man, and several roughs with cat-o’-nine-tail-inviting shoulders, eagerly 
joined. There was a stalwart City policeman standing by, to whom I indig- 
nantly appealed to put a stop to this barbarity. For all reply he stared at me ; 
then burst into a horse-laugh; then muttered something, and began to scowl 
ominously. Not wishing to be “‘ run in” I went about my business, and left these 
devils to their devices. 
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Smithfield is a splendid structure, on the whole capitally arranged, 
and to a great extent sufficiently subserved by the increased facilities 
of communication afforded by the construction of the Holborn Viaduct ; 
but looking at things, as I am bounden to do just now, from a 
purely locomotive point of view, I must fain remark that successful as 
has been the task of bridging over the Holborn Valley, and razing 
some of the most objectionable purlieus of Clerkenwell, the work of 
demolition, of “ opening up,” and of reconstruction on improved lines 
cannot by any means be considered thoroughly complete. There 
are still a great many narrow and confined streets about Smithfield 
which, every morning, are blocked up by butchers’ carts (and when will 
an Act of Parliament be passed to prohibit the carrying of raw meat 
in four-wheeled cabs?) ; and these congested streets are all so many 
impediments to the free circulation of the traffic. So much for dead 
meat, as it affects locomotion. The new suburban Cattle Market 
has proved a very gratifying success; but another one is urgently 
required at the south of London, say between Hammersmith and 
Acton. Again—always in the interest of free locomotion—it is 
imperatively necessary that the Abattoir or public slaughterhouse 
system should be generally and compulsorily adopted. The con- 
cession of time granted to the few remaining private shambles is on 
the eve of expiry; but it has been noticed, with astonishment and 
regret, that furtive attempts have been made, both in Parliament and 
before the Metropolitan Board of Works, to obtain an extension of 
the privilege of “killing at home.” Now, every private slaughterhouse 
which is permitted to exist hampers metropolitan locomotion to an 
appreciably grievous extent. The Underground Railway cannot 
convey live stock, even if it would ; the animals must consequently 
be driven through the streets, to the private premises of the 
butchers ; and at least twice a week, coming from Brompton into the 
City, I find, at the corner of Sloane Street, the wheels of my hansom 
encompassed by a bleating flock of sheep ; or I meet a herd of oxen, 
blundering and plodding on their weary way down Grosvenor Place on 
their way to Pimlico. The thing may be against the law, but I am 
certain from dcular experience that it is done, habitually. 

I cannot leave the neighbourhood of Smithfield without turning 
a (locomotive) eye, and turning it, too, with considerable surprise 
and pleasure, towards the neighbouring Newgate Street, Ludgate, 
Aldersgate, and St. Paul’s. The improvements in this neighbourhood 
within the last five-and-twenty years have been positively marvellous. 
First, take Ludgate: Farringdon Street and Bridge Street have 
been widened and all but rebuilt. The Fleet Prison on the one side 
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and Bridewell on the other—both of which I remember as gaols full of 
the most miserable of tenants—have been demolished ; a noble circus 
is approaching completion at the eastern extremity of Fleet Street ; a 
new Blackfriars Bridge has been built, and a railway bridge stretches by 
its side, spoiling, it must be admitted, its architectural aspect, but help- 
ing it wonderfully in a locomotive sense. One side, moreover, of the 
Ludgate Broadway has been thrown many feet back, and on the other 
side that hideous Old Bailey is in course of thorough reconstruction. 
The abolition of public eXecutions in front of the Debtors’ Door of 
Newgate has not only spared the public a disgusting and depraving 
spectacle, but has also removed a periodical obstruction to the traffic. 
A single hanging used to throw City circulation out of gear for thirty- 
six hours. Giltspur Street Compter, too, has been razed to the 
ground. The Saracen’s Head on Snow Hill has become as legendary 
as the Rose in Covent Garden or the Gun Tavern at Pimlico; 
Newgate Market is gone; St. Martin-le-Grand has been trans- 
formed ; and a new succursal to the General Post Office has been 
built. Descending to the westward, and on the southern side, we 
find that magnificent Queen Victoria Street stretching right from Black- 
friars to the Mansion House, through a labyrinth of ancient narrow 
and grimy streets; and long before this artery was pierced, vast 
improvements had been made in the clearing out of Cannon Street 
from St. Paul’s Churchyard to King William Street—thus, not only 
relieving the traffic, but disclosing to the traveller coming from the 
west a glorious view of the Cathedral. The churchyard itself has been 
much improved. The block of mean houses which used to disfigure 
the corner of Bucklersbury has disappeared ; the ugly iron railings 
in front of and at the sides of the portico are gone, and a vast area 
of walking space is placed at the disposal of the public. Finally, if 
the shopkeepers on the northern side of the churchyard will withdraw 
their opposition, carriage traffic on both sides of the Cathedral and 
over a noiseless pavement will be practicable ; and the facilities of 
locomotion from east to west and vice versé will be enhanced full 
twenty-five per cent. Eastward, the City improvements have been even 
more extensivé and more spirited. One can scarcely recognise the 
old Poultry, the old Cornhill, the old Threadneedle Street. <A 
splendid new Royal Exchange has been built to replace the “ Burse” 
the burning of which I remember as though it had taken place yester- 
day. The narrow lanes about Cornhill and Lombard Street are full of 
new commercial and financial palaces. The old Excise Office in Broad 
Street is gone. The mangy little cu/-de-sac called Broad Street Build- 
ings has been replaced bya grand railway terminus. Gracechurch Street 
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is altogether altered. ‘The East India House has vanished. There 
is a railway terminus in Fenchurch Street; and all these changes (and 
a hundred more which I have failed to enumerate) have taken place 
since William the Fourth was king, and since I began to keep count 
and note of the progress of things in general. Travelling out of 
the City, I may just briefly remark that every railway station in 
London, with the exception of the Greenwich one, has been erected 
within my time and within my ken; that Blackfriars (already men- 
tioned), Hungerford (the old suspension and the new railway), that 
new Westminster, that the Lambeth and Chelsea Bridges all date from 
periods middle-aged people can clearly recall. Hungerford Market, 
too, is gone ; and the Charing Cross Hotel and Railway Station reign 
in its stead. The cloaca of foul alleys full of low cook-shops behind 
St. Martin’s Church is no more ; the tumble-down Mews at Charing 
Cross have been replaced by the spacious if not handsome Trafalgar 
Square. St. Martin’s Workhouse is vacated; the Charing Cross 
Barracks are on the move; the lower part of St. Martin’s Lane 
is being rebuilt; Garrick Street atones in some measure for the 
sins of New Street, Covent Garden ; Cranbourn Street stands where 
once festered a network of unclean alleys; Leicester Square is, 
through the munificence of Mr. Albert Grant, in process of transfor- 
mation ; a convenient staircase leads into St. James’s Park where 
once rose Carlton House; the openings to Spring Gardens and 
Whitehall have been considerably bettered, and Northumberland 
House is.doomed.* In every one of these instances the reform has 
been beneficial to the interests of locomotion. 

In my early days it was by no means uncommon for deceased 





* A foolish outcry has been raised against the implied architectural ‘ desecra- 
tion,”’ and the alleged undue pressure put upon a great nobleman in the purchase, 
for the public weal, of Northumberland House. The Duke, I fancy, did not 
make a bad bargain by parting with a mansion in which residentially he resembled 
a fly in amber; and, as respects the “‘ desecration ” question, it may be remarked 
that the flat, dingy, purblind-windowed facade of Northumberland House, with 
its mean flanking cupolas, the preposterous cock-tailed lion on the roof, and the 
much modernised ground-story, can scarcely be regarded as a sample of archi- 
tecture the removal of which need cause any acute anguish to the zsthetic 
mind. The Duke’s house is but remotely Elizabethan. It is obscurely and unin- 
telligently Jacobean, and was built precisely at the period when Inigo Jones, 
disgusted with the ponderous trivialities of the later Tudor style, was introducing 
that Italian manner in which we have such a sumptuous specimen in the Bam 
quetting House, Whitehall. The interior of Northumberland House is gorgeous 
enough, but in the rococo style of the early Georgian era. The Duke’s really 
splendid pictures will be much better displayed at his mew town house at the 
West End. 
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citizens to be buried in the very churchyard of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
right under the windows of the silk-mercers’ shops and the Man- 
chester warehouses ; and within the last four-and-twenty years I have 
stood by the office of the ///ustrated London News, in the Strand, 
watching a funeral which was taking place in the churchyard of St. 
Clement’s Danes. The mention of the abolition of intramural inter- 
ments (a boon which we are somewhat too apt to forget was owing to 
the untiring efforts of a public-spirited surgeon named Walker, living 
in Drury Lane) is germane to the topic of London locomotion ; 
since, in the bad old days of town burials, the traffic was often hope- 
lessly blocked for hours together by strings of hearses and mourning 
coaches. The nuisance has been very much diminished of late 
years by the multiplication of the suburban cemeteries, and by the 
railway communication from Waterloo Station with the Necropolis at 
Woking ; still, at the busiest seasons of the day the most crowded 
thoroughfares continue to be rendered occasionally impassable by 
interminable funeral processions. Again, the majority of the parochial 
Burial Boards have joined in persuading the cemetery companies to 
close their graveyards on the Sabbath: a day heretofore preferably 
used by the poor for the interment of their dead. The result has 
been an increase of the “ block” on Saturday or Monday, owing to 
the number of working men’s funerals going on. It must be borne 
in mind that a “ walking funeral” is now, save in the country, a 
matter of virtual impossibility. The cemeteries are usually at a great 
distance from the homes of the bereaved ; and the poorest corpse 
must now be borne to the grave on wheels. I look upon the 
presence of any funerals at all in London streets, when the full tide 
of life is at the flow, not only as a terrible inconvenience, but as a 
grave scandal. “ Aédility,” if any ewdility we possessed, should 
compel the performance of the obsequies of the defunct either at 
early morning, as was the usage in old Rome, or late at night, as was 
our own custom (see Hogarth, fassim) so recently as the last century. 
When another century has passed we shall perhaps abandon the 
superstitious and unwholesome practice of interment altogether, and 
adopt Sir Henry Thompson’s splendid, but as yet impracticable, 
scheme of Cremation. Sir Henry’s name may, in future ages, be 
revered as that of a public benefactor. Just now his body-burning 
plan seems, to the majority of the community, as premature as 
proposals for vaccinating the Infantes and Infantas, or lighting 
the streets of Madrid with gas, would have seemed in the reign of 
Philip II. to the Spanish Inquisition. 

I have thus endeavoured to pass in rapid review a few of the broad 
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features in the locomotive aspect of the London of the past, and to 
contrast them with the main conditions of street traffic in the London 
of the present. How, I proceed in conclusion to ask, do we stand 
at present with respect to our facilities of getting with ease, speed, 
and safety from one extremity of the metropolis to the other? Alas! 
I am constrained to admit—and the greater number of thinking 
Londoners must, I fear, agree with me—that our position in regard to 
locomotion is a very dismal one indeed, and that the obstructions to 
the traffic appear rather to have. been increased than diminished. 
We are daily confronted by a perplexing and well nigh inexplicabie 
fact : that, albeit facilities for going to and fro, on wheels or on foot, 
have been enormously multiplied, the crowd of passengers and the 
crush of vehicles in the streets are more hopelessly dense than ever. 
We have a magnificent Embankment, broad and commodious, stretch- 
ing from Westminster to Blackfriars ; and this, were it liberally used, 
should very much alleviate the pressure of traffic in the Strand and 
Fleet Street; but not one hansom cabman in a hundred whom you 
hail at Hyde Park Corner, and direct to drive to the Temple, will, 
without express instruction, shape his course along the Embankment; 
and as for the omnibus drivers, the waggoners and carters, and “ van- 
demons,” they seem wholly to ignore the fact that such a thorough- 
fare as the Thames Embankment exists, at all. It is pleaded, on 
the other hand, that the approaches to the Thames quay are few and 
far between, and inconveniently disposed ; that the river terrace is 
destitute of shops; and that it is, on the whole, a dreary and 
uninteresting place. The first of these shortcomings may be reme- 
died by the removal of Northumberland House, and the cutting of a 
short wide street from Charing Cross to the quay. In process of 
time, perhaps, blocks of handsome hotels and dwelling-houses with 
shops beneath will be erected on the river-side; and I live in hope 
of seeing the whole southern shore from Stangate to London Bridge 
embanked and lined with stately buildings. The seemingly insoluble 
problem of locomotive-relief might be at least half solved by diverting 
a portion of the traffic to the Surrey side of the Thames; but, at 
present, who crosses one of the bridges or takes a walk or a drive 
“ over the water ” unless he is absolutely compelled to do so? With 
a little care and a little generosity, the Waterloo Road might be con- 
verted into a noble boulevard, and the New Cut might be civilised. 
Why are not those unsightly cavalry barracks in Knightsbridge and in 
Albany Street pulled down, and the Guards sent “ over the water”? 
Why do we not build a new Mint and a new Admiralty in Lambeth ? 
And what has the south side done to be systematically deprived of a 
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National Art Gallery and Museum? Transpontine London has been 
always shamefully maltreated ; and the time is ripe for justice to be 
done to it. 

On this side I find an extensive and admirably served Metropolitan 
and Metropolitan District Railway, stretching more or less under- 
ground from Farringdon south-west, west, north-west, and east to 
Moorgate Street ; yet, notwithstanding this relief to the traffic, the 
omnibuses and the steamers on the river are as crowded as ever they 
were ; and on rainy days it is only with extreme difficulty that a cab 
can be procured. It appears to me that at least one additional inner 
circle of subterranean railroad is urgently required :—a line with stations 
which shall touch Leicester Square, the Piccadilly and Oxford Circuses, 
Hyde Park Corner (south and west), the Pantheon in Oxford Street, 
the lower extremity of Tottenham Court Road, and the middle of 
St. Martin’s Lane. Ares cela nous verrons. The “cela” which I 
should like to see are first a series of iron bridges, with ascending 
and descending staircases, at the most crowded street crossings ; and 
next a system of sub-ways, approached by inclines or served by 
hydraulic lifts, to which all the coal waggons, the brewers’ drays, the 
railway vans, and the market carts should be inexorably relegated. 
And after that? Balloons? Well; why not? But Cremation may 
obtain, first. 

And hackney carriage reform? And the reconstruction of our 
present most execrable pavement? And the thorough reconstitution 
and remodelling of our well-meaning but inefficient police force? All 
these are topics intimately connected with the “interests” of London 
Locomotion ; but to touch upon them, however briefly, this month 
would require a great deal more space than the urbane Mr. SYLVANUS 
Ursan could afford to allot me. 
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MEN AND MANNER IN 
PARLIAMENT. 
L—THE ORATOR. 
BY THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 


F we could suppose that the fortunes of war had gone hope- 
lessly against Great Britain in her struggle with Ashantee, 
and that King Koffee Kalcalli, carrying reprisals into the 
enemy’s country, had besieged London, and, imitating 

Alexander in his treatment of humbled Athens, had demanded the 
bodies of the orators of the House of Commons, we might find 
solace in the reflection that not many new writs would have to be 
moved in order to fill vacancies consequent upon the barbarian’s 
vengeful fancy. George Colman the younger, writing of the literary 
discussions of Tom, Dick, and Will, observes :— 

It cost them very little pains 

To count the modern poets who had brains. 

*Twas a small difficulty ;—’twasn’t any ; 

They were so few: 
But to cast up the scores of men 
Who wield a stump they call a pen, 
Lord! they had much to do,— 
They were sofmany ! 

Making the necessary alterations to suit the case of one reviewing 
the House of Commons and counting up the orators and casting up 
the scores of men who merely talk, this verse precisely describes the 
preliminary position. It is even startling when, having to set 
down in black and white the sum of the orators of the House of 
Ccmmons, running over the list of familiar names and mentally 
conjuring up the well-knownf[forms in their varied attitudes, speaking 
in their diverse voices, and uttering their manifold thoughts, we gradu- 
ally find our vision narrowingjdown to the units who stand out from 
the crowd distinguished by the halo of heaven-born oratory. The 
present House of Commons consists of 653 members. How many 
shall we say are orators? It is a picked assembly of educated 
gentlemen, chosen with the special view to obtaining men who. 
having thoughts that burn, are!further endowed with the gift of giving 
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utterance thereto in words that breathe. Shall we say that ten in the 
hundred are orators?—Five?—One? Alack! no. I believe that if 
we dispassionately and critically discuss the individual claims of 
these 653 gentlemen we shall arrive at the conclusion that there are 
not more than three who, having earned, may wear the palm of 
oratory. These are, Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, and—taking the liberty 
of forestalling inevitable events by a brief period, and regarding the 
ex-member for Brighton as reinstated by another constituency—Mr. 
Fawcett. I place Mr. Faweett in the same category as Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Gladstone, but for reasons which*shall presently be set forth 
he is not to be regarded as standing even in the approaches to the 
level height of their excellence. 

If we enlarge the term “ oratory” 2nd narrow its meaning to “ Par- 
liamentary oratory,” we shall be able to include Mr. Disraeli in the 
review ; but not otherwise. The Prime Minister is a successful 
Parliamentary speaker, but his oratorical merits do not range higher. 
He lacks two qualities without which true eloquence is impossible— 
to wit, earnestness and sincere conviction. It is only on the rarest 
occasions that Mr. Disraeli even affects to be righteously roused ; 
and then he is rather amusing than otherwise. He has a lively fancy, 
and an art, highly and carefully cultivated, of coining polished 
phrases, generally personal in their bearing. When these are 
flashed forth Mr. Disraeli carries the House with him ; but for the 
rest he is even dull. Just as the merits of the pudding at a school 
dinner are gauged by the frequency of the plums which occur in a 
slice, so is the success of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches measured by the 
number of sparkling sentences which are distributed throughout an 
oration. The plums are of the best, but the pudding is unques- 
tionably heavy ; and of course the actual quantity of the latter is 
immeasurably greater than that of the former. There are, to tell the 
truth, few things more dreary in the experience of a Session in the 
House of Commons than a long speech from Mr. Disraeli. At short, 
sharp replies or interrogations he is supremely effective ; but when it 
comes to a long speech the lack of stamina manifests itself, and we 
have something which, if not occasionally incomprehensible, is often 
involved. To cite an instance which will be within the personal 
recollection of readers, Was any one able to follow Mr. Disraeli 
through that argument about indirect and direct taxation, with 
special reference to the income tax, with which he a few weeks ago 
bewildered the farmers at Aylesbury after having dined with them at 
their ordinary? He himself evidently staggered under the unwonted 
weight of the argument, and finally hustled it off his shoulders, 
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returning with a sense of relief, in which his audience shared, to a 
lighter style. 

Mr. Disraeli’s manner in the House of Commons is one strongly 
marked, and is, doubtless undesignedly, caiculated to increase the 
personal interest which has for more than a generation been taken in 
him bythe public. Either because his colleagues do not care to chat 
with him, or because he discourages private conversations in the 
House, Mr. Disraeli always sits apart in a sort of grim loneliness. 
Mr. Gladstone is, except when he sleeps, rarely quiet for a moment, 
frequently engaging in conversation with those near him, often laugh- 
ing heartily himself, and being the cause of laughter in his inter- 
locutors. When Mr. Disraeli enters the House and takes his 
accustomed seat, he crosses one leg over the other, folds his arms, 
hangs down his head, and so sits for hours at a time in statuesque 
silence. When he rises to speak, he generally rests his hand for a 
moment upon the table, but it is only for a moment, for he invari- 
ably endeavours to gain the ear of his audience by making a point at 
the outset, and the attitude which he finds most conducive to the 
happy delivery of points is to stand balancing himself upon his feet 
with his hands in his coat-tail pockets. In this position, with his 
head hung down as if he were mentally debating how best to express 
a thought that has just occurred to his mind, Mr. Disraeli slowly 
utters the polished and poisoned sentences over which he has spent 
laborious hours in the closet. Mr. Bright is a great phrase-maker, 
and comes down to the House with the gems ready cut and polished 
to fit in in the setting of a speech. But no one could guess from 
Mr. Bright’s manner that the phrases he drops in as he goes along 
are fairly written out on a slip of paper carried in his waistcoat 
pocket as he crossed the bar of the House. He has the art to hide 
his art, and his hearers may well fancy as they watch him speak that 
they see the process of the formation of the sentences actually going 
on in the mind of the orator, all aglow as it is with the passion of 
eloquence. But the merest tyro in the House knows a moment 
beforehand when Mr. Disraeli is approaching what he regards as a 
convenient place in his speech for dropping in the phrase-gem he 
pretends to have just found in an odd corner of his mind. ‘They see 
him leading up to it ; they note the disappearance of the hands in the 
direction of the coat-tail pockets, sometimes in search of the pocket- 
handkerchief which is brought out and shaken with a light 
and careless air, but most often to extend the coat-tails, whilst 
with body gently rocked to and fro, and an affected hesitancy of 
speech, the speaker produces his don mo’. For the style of repartee 
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in which Mr. Disraeli indulges—which may be generally described 
as a sort of solemn chaffing, varied by strokes of polished sarcasm— 
this manner is admirable, in proportion as it has been seldom 
observed. But it is monotonous to a degree perhaps exceeded only 
by that of Mr. Cardwell, who during his last speech on the Army 
Estimates was timed with a watch, and found to go through the 
following series of oratorical performances with the regularity of 
a pendulum, preserving throughout an hour the exact time allotted 
at the outset to each minceuvre: First, he advanced to the table 
and rested upon it, leaning his left arm upon the edge; secondly, 
he stood bolt upright and retired half a pace from the table, letting 
his arms hang pendant by his side; thirdly, he put both hands out 
and arranged the papers before him; fourthly, he retired a full 
pace, folded his hands behind him under his coat-tails, and again 
stood bolt upright, looking like a responsible undertaker. This latter 
was his favourite position, in which he remained for the longest 
period. But when the time came to forsake it, he advanced, Jeaned 
his arm upon the table, and again went through the full round of 
graceful action. Mr. Disraeli is not as bad as this ; but his oratorical 
movements are formed in the same school, and spoiled by the same 
defects. Not being naturally an orator, and knowing the necessity 
of some action whilst speaking, he stiffly performs a series of bodily 
jerks, which are as much like the easy, natural gestures of the true 
orator as is the waddling of a duck across a stubble-field like the 
progress of a swan over the bosom of a lake. 

Mr. Bright, the orator sar excellence of the House of Commons, is 
almost precisely the moral and political antithesis of Mr. Disraeli. 
When Mrs. Sarah Brydges Willyams, of Torquay, left Mr. Disraeli a 
large fortune “as an expression of her admiration for his political prin- 
ciples,” what the world chiefly wondered at was, not the legacy, but 
the lady’s success in discovering what Mr. Disraeli’s political prin- 
ciples were. No such mystery hangs about Mr. Bright. Rightly or 
wrongly, he holds certain views of how the British Empire ought to 
be governed ; and never once in the course of a long career, run 
for the greater part under the fierce light that beats upon a man who 
has achieved power and fame in Parliament, has he departed from 
the narrow road hedged about by the principles under the guidance 
of which he entered upon public life. The head of the late Liberal 
Government has been “the rising hope of stern and unbending 
Tories.” Mr. Disraeli, the present Premier of a Conservative 
Government, was described thirty years ago as “ Mr. D’Israeli, who 
has now been thirteen years more or less prominently before the 
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public either as an ultra-Radical, seeking to be a joint of O’Connell’s 
tail; as a Liberal, seeking to be elected for a Liberal constituency 
under the auspices of Sir E. L. Bulwer ; or as an ultra-Tory or Tory 
Radical, actually representing Shrewsbury.” But whilst political 
animosity has passed no ditch through the mire of which it might 
drag Mr. Bright, it has never accused him of speaking with an un- 
certain sound, or of having upheld yesterday that which he denounces 
to-day. To an orator this atmosphere of sincerity and honest con- 
viction is a mighty power. All men, save those of a low and illiberal 
order of mind, will listen with respect to one who propounds a 
theory, however illogical and distasteful it may be, provided they 
discern, or think they discern, that the man himself is very much in 
earnest, and is an honest believer in his own statements. When to 
this conviction is added a reputation slowly built up upon the realisa- 
tion of prophecies and plans set forth years ago— then derided 
and hooted—it will be understood that if Mr. Bright spoke like Lord 
Jobn Manners, and gesticulated like Mr. Synan, he still would be a 
great power in Parliamentary debate. 

But to this strong and sure foundation of character Mr. Bright adds 
the airy graces of oratory that make the structure of the statesman 
complete. His manner when speaking is quiet and subdued, but it 
is the apparent subjugation which a bar of iron undergoes when it 
passes from the red-hot stage to the condition of white heat. The 
red-hot bar splutters and sends forth sparks, and is, on the whole, 
the more imposing to the passing glance. But there are more heat 
and power in the quiet-looking bar that steadfastly burns and calls 
no attention to the process by occasionally spluttering forth an 
ineffectual shower of sparks. In the course of a speech Mr. Bright 
generally manages to say some things damaging to his opponents and 
helpful to the cause he advocates. But when he sits down there is 
invariably a feeling amongst his audience that he has by no means 
exhausted himself, but could, if he pleased, have said a great deal 
more that would have been equally effectual. To this end his quiet, 
selfpossessed manner greatly tends. He has himself well in hand 
throughout his orations, and therefore maintains his hold upon his 
audience. His gestures are of the fewest ; but unlike Mr. Disraeli’s, 
they always seem appropriate and natural. A simple wave of the 
right hand, and the sentence is emphasised. Nature has gifted him 
with a fine presence and a voice the like of which has but rarely 
rung through the rafters of St. Stephen’s. “Like a bell” is the 
illustration usually employed in the endeavour to convey by words 
an impression of its music. But I think it were better to say “like 
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a peal of bells,” for a single one could not produce the varied tones 
in which Mr. Bright suits his ‘expressions to his theme. On the 
whole the dominant note is one of pathos. Possibly because nearly 
all Mr. Bright’s great speeches have been made when he has been 
pleading the cause of the oppressed or denouncing a threatened 
wrong, a tone of melancholy can be heard running through all. And 
for the expression of pathos there are inexpressibly touching tones in 
his voice, tones which carry right to the listener’s heart the tender 
thoughts that come glowing from the speaker’s and are clad in simple 
words as they pass histongue. Who that heard it will ever forget the 
solemn sentence that fell from the orator’s lips nineteen years ago, 
when the Vienna negotiations for peace with Russia promised to 
interrupt the Crimean war? ‘The Angel of Death has been abroad 
throughout the land; you may almost hear the very beating of his 
wings.” ‘This was a bold oratorical flight to take in the House of 
Commons, which is, above all things, practical, and kills by good 
hearty laughter any approach to mere sentimentality. For a moment 
the success of the imagery was doubtful. The House trembled 
between laughter and tears. ‘“‘If you had said the fapping of its 
wings,” said Mr. Cobden to Mr. Bright, as they walked home 
together after the speech, “we should have gone into a fit of 
laughter.” But Mr. Bright had selected the right word, had fitted 
it in the right place, and the true pathos of the tones in which the 
sentence was slowly spoken carried it far above the level of laughter. 

Mr. Bright is not only the greatest master of pathos in the House 
of Commons: he is also the greatest humourist. He does not lay 
himself out to be “funny,” like Mr. Bernal Osborne, or even like 
Mr. Disraeli, who is nothing if not amusing. Mr. Bright’s humorous 
sayings come spontaneously, and seem, when they are fitted into the 
speech he is building up, as if they had been chosen on the spot because 
they were the very stones that gave to the structure an added symmetry 
and strength ; and not, as in other hands good things often look, as 
if they were ornamental bricks fashioned at home with loving care 
and brought down to the House wrapped up in tissue paper lest 
they should get scratched or have their meretricious glaze dimmed, I 
have no doubt that Mr. Bright prepares the don mots of his great 
speeches as carefully as any other man. But there is this difference 
between him and some others—that the others are palpably relieved 
when they have safely delivered themselves of their treasures; whereas 
Mr. Bright, whilst he does justice by emphasis to his own points, is 
never himself dazzled by their brightness. When Sir William Harcourt 
was Mr. Vernon Harcourt he often enlivened a debate by some really 
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sparkling epigrams: but their force was more than half lost upon the 
House by the circumstance that the speaker was himself so tickled 
with his own fancies that he generally prefaced their expression by 
an audible chuckle. Mr. Bright’s humour is not sardonic like Mr. 
Disraeli’s, but it resembles it inasmuch as its manifestations have 
chiefly been in the direction of hitting off some person or party by a 
single phrase; in Mr. Bright’s case containing a parallel or a com- 
parison drawn from a source familiar to the least educated mind. 
‘Two at least of his happiest strokes of this sort have their inspiration 
from the Bible. Had Mr. Lowe wanted to say something damaging 
about Mr. Bright, he would, in all probability, have looked through 
his Homer or his Horace for an illustration. When Mr. Bright 
desired, during the debate on the Reform Bill, to cover with ridicule 
the clique of which Mr. Lowe was the head, he bethought him of 
David's escape from Achish, King of Gath, and the character of 
the people who subsequently foregathered with him in the Cave 
of Adullam, and a new name was added to the political vocabu- 
lary. When, only the other day, he had occasion to complain 
of the determined dissatisfaction of the Conservatives, he again 
turned to the classical book of the people, and on the morrow 
all England was laughing at the party who, “if they had been 
in the wilderness, would have complained of the Ten Command- 
ments as a harassing piece of legislation.” Mr. Bright’s illustra- 
tions, when drawn from other sources, are equally homely, and, 
therefore, effective. Thus, when he dubbed Mr. Disraeli “the 
mystery man of the Ministry,” and when he likened Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Horsman to a Scotch terrier, “of which no one could with 
certainty say which was the head and which the tail,” everybody 
could comprehend and enjoy the reference. The fearful sting con- 
tained in his casual remark about Sir Charles Adderley in a letter 
written two months ago—“I hope he thought he was speaking 
the truth, but he is rather a dull man, and is liable to make blun- 
ders”—will be best appreciated by those who know the right honour- 
able baronet. But the volume of sarcasm hidden in the parenthetical 
remark about the gentleman’s ancestors who came over with the 
Conqueror—“ I never heard that they did anything else ”-—is plain 
reading for all. So is the well-merited retort upon a noble lord who, 
during a time when Mr. Bright was temporarily laid aside by illness, 
took the opportunity of publicly declaring that, by way of punish- 
ment for the uses he had made of his talents, Providence had 
inflicted upon Mr. Bright a disease of the brain. “It may be so,” 
said Mr. Bright to the House of Commons when he came back ; 
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“but, in any case, it will be some consolation to the friends and 
family of the noble lord to know that the disease is one which even 
Providence could not inflict upon him.” 

In comparing Mr. Gladstone with Mr. Bright it would be just to 
say, rather that he has made more faulty speeches than Mr. Bright, 
than that Mr. Bright has made some greater speeches than Mr. 
Gladstone. Taken speech for speech, it is probable that we should 
find in the collection of Mr. Gladstone’s orations twenty that would 
not suffer by comparison with any score of Mr. Bright’s. But Mr. 
Bright’s speeches are always oratorical successes, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
are not. This is obviously the fault of Mr. Gladstone’s official 
position, which calls upon him to make speeches at all seasons and 
upon all possible subjects, whereas Mr. Bright has been accustomed 
to speak only when he felt “a call,” and has been at liberty to choose 
his own subjects. Mr. Gladstone’s official position is further respon- 
sible for a defect in his oratorical style which would be fatal to a man 
of less oratorical genius. A man speaking from the Opposition 
Bench or below the gangway on either side has an immense advan- 
tage over one who is handicapped because he has won a race that 
landed him on the Treasury Bench. Mr. Lowe thus weighted is a 
very different person’ from the brilliant free-lance who used to smite 
hip and thigh any force he might chance to find in any field he 
rode by. Mr. Gladstone is equally fettered,' but he wears his chains 
in a different manner. Mr. Lowe can do very well without speaking, 
and would cheerfully draw his quarterly salary, sit on the Treasury 
Bench from February to July, and never open his lips in debate. 
That is a state of affairs under which Mr. Gladstone simply could not 
exist. He is, constitutionally, perpetually in that condition in which 
Bezonia found himself when the question “ Under which King?” 
was put to him—he must “speak or die.” During the troublesome 
times of last Session Mr. Gladstone was daily one of the first to take 
his seat on the Treasury Bench and the last to leave it, and whilst 
there he talked for himself and all his colleagues. It has been said 
by an adverse critic that under his administration the Government 
was simply a dictatorship, with a set of clerks sitting at desks labelled 
“Secretary of State for War,” “ First Lord of the Admiralty,” “ Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer,” &c., whose functions it was occasionally 
to supply data for the declarations of the dictator. This is quite 
as true as are the average of caricatures, for it has not unfre- 
quently happened that in the case of questions naturally put to the 
head of one or other of the State Departments Mr. Gladstone has 
risen from the side of the right hon. gentleman addressed and taken 
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on himself the task of furnishing an answer. His impromptu replies 
were on the average equal in length and ponderosity to an ordinary 
man’s set speech, and sometimes the newspapers reporting the 
debates in Parliament have on a single morning presented as many 
as six speeches from Mr. Gladstone on various subjects. This 
unhappy propensity for talking fostered a defect which is faintly 
discernible in his earlier and better manner. His native wealth of 
words is unbounded. He can say “twice two are four” in half a 
dozen ways, each varied in the construction of the sentence, and yet 
each so cunningly linked to the other that if we could forget the 
simple obviousness of the fact originally asserted, we could not fail to 
be struck with admiration for the skill by which we were being led 
through various avenues all converging on the one point that two 
and two really make four. Reasonably confident as he may well 
be of his verbal resources, Mr. Gladstone springs up to answer a 
question affecting his administration, and pours forth a flood of talk 
in which, as in a whirlpool, the bewildered listener is carried round 
and round till such time as the speaker has fully resolved the question 
in his own mind and decided what he shall say, which done, the 
rotatory motion ceases, and the matter is disposed of in a sentence. 
This is a great gift—to be able to talk what sounds like sense, to seem 
to be really answering a question, and yet to commit yourself to 
nothing till such time as you have deliberately decided what you may 
judiciously say—but its exercise should be spared for great occasions. 
Mr. Gladstone avails himself of it continually, and by force of habit 
it has coloured his whole style, making it verbose and involved. It 
is said that up in the Press Gallery the reporters, whilst they are in 
the habit of following out the meaning of ordinary speakers as 
sentence by sentence they evolve it, give up the task in the case of 
Mr. Gladstone. It is often hopeless to endeavour to discern for what 
goal his sentences, with their involutions, their qualifications, and 
their parenthetical sub-divisions, are bound ; and so, as the right hon. 
gentleman has to be reported in full, the sentences are mechanically 
taken down in shorthand with the hope that they “will read” when 
they come to be written out. And this is a hope which is never 
falsified. The lengthiest and most portentous of Mr. Gladstone’s 
sentences always have a clear and distinct thread of meaning running 
through them, and may be written out for the press as they are taken 
down from his lips without the alteration of a single word. The pity 
of it is that the thread is painfully attenuated in consequence of being 
stretched over such an unconscionably long course. 

It is in a great debate, when the armies of political parties are 
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set in battle array, that Mr. Gladstone’s transcendent abilities as an 
orator alone have full play. When before rising to speak he has 
definitively made up his mind which of “three ” or more “courses ” 
he shall take, and has nothing to do but declare his colours, build 
around them a rampart of argument, and seek to rally to them 
halting friends, then the marvellous clearness of his perception and 
his unusual ability for making dark places light is disclosed. After 
purporting to answer a simple question, and taking a quarter of an 
hour to do it in, Mr. Gladstone sometimes sits down leaving the 
House in a condition of dismayed bewilderment, hopelessly attempting 
to grope its way through the intricacies of the sonorous sentences it 
has been listening to. But if he desires to make himself undeistood 
there is no one who can better effect the purpose. There are few 
instances of a Government measure which met with more determined 
and diversely motived opposition than the Irish University Act 
introduced last Session. It is a matter of history that it broke the 
power of the strongest Ministry that has ruled England im these 
latter days. The provisions of the measure were singularly intricate, 
but when Mr. Gladstone sat down after speaking for upwards of three 
hours in explanation of the Bill, he had not only made it clear from 
preamble to schedule, but he had momentarily talked the House of 
Commons over into the belief that it was a Bill that it would do well 
to accept. Mr. Horsman has been much laughed at because whilst 
the glamour of this great speech was still strong upon him he wrote 
an enthusiastic letter to the Zimes hailing Mr. Gladstone and his Bill 
as among the most notable of recent dispensations of a beneficent 
Providence: words which he subsequently ate in the presence of a 
crowded House. But Mr. Horsman differed from seven-eighths of 
the House of Commons only in this, that he put pen to paper 
whilst he was yet under the influence of the orator’s spell, whereas 
the rest of the members contented themselves by verbal and private 
expressions of opinion. 

Mr. Gladstone’s oratorical manner is much more strongly marked 
by action than is Mr. Bright’s. He emphasises by smiting his right 
hand in the open palm of his left; by pointing his finger straight out 
at his adversary, real or representative ; and, in his hottest moments, 
by beating the table with his clenched hand. Sometimes in answer 
to cheers he turns right round to his immediate supporters in the 
benches behind him, and speaks directly to them ; whereupon the 
Conservatives, who hugely enjoy a baiting of the emotionable 
ex-Premier, call out “ Order! order!” This call seldom fails in the 
desired effect of exciting the right hon. gentleman's irascibility, and 
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when he loses his temper his opponents may well be glad. Mr. 
Bright always writes out the peroration of his speeches, and at one 
time was accustomed to send the slip of paper to the reporters. Mr. 
Disraeli sometimes writes out the whole of his speeches. The one 
he delivered to the Glasgow students last November was in type in the 
office of a London newspaper at the moment the right hon. gentle- 
man was speaking at the University. Mr. Gladstone never writes a 
line of his speeches, and some of his most successful ones have been 
made in the heat of debate, and necessarily without preparation. 
His speech in winding up the debate on the Irish University Bill last 
Session has rarely been excelled for close reasoning, brilliant illustra- 
tion, and powerful eloquence ; yet if it be referred to it will be seen 
that it is for the greater and best part a reply to the speech of Mr. 
Disraeli, who had just sat down, yielding the floor to his rival half 
an hour after midnight. It is speeches like this that add poignancy 
to the regret with which we think of Mr. Gladstone’s every-day style 
of talking, and I look forward hopefully to the coming days of this 
Session when, relieved from the trammels of office and the fancied 
necessity for incessant speech-making, he may be content with 
speaking less frequently and in fewer words. 

I had something to say about Mr. Fawcett in an article published 
in the Gentleman’s last month, and then recorded the great strides he 
had made in a single Session towards position as a Parliamentary 
orator. It is this sudden improvement upon an old manner, rather 
than a positive acquisition of a faultless new one, which appears to 
justify the classification of the Professor in the brief list of orators in 
the House of Commons. Unquestionably Mr. Fawcett stands third, 
with only Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone above him ; but he is as yet 
a bad third. His addresses to the House of Commons are still more 
of professorial exercitations than statesmanlike orations. He lacks 
the fancy and imagination which make the whole world the domain 
of the true orator and enable him to bring all its treasures to lay at 
the feet of his audience. Within the past year Mr. Fawcett has 
shown signs of the disenthralment of his mind from the trammels of 
sectarianism, and in proportion to his mental advances in this 
direction has been his advance in the estimation of the House of 
Commons. There will always be much of the Puritan about him ; 
but latterly the manifestations of this spirit have been tempered by 
a fuller measure of charity, and he has tacitly admitted that those 
who differ from him on matters of opinion are not therefore neces- 
sarily predestined to perpetual residence in the place where the 
worm dieth not and the fire is never quenched. Mr. Fawcett’s attitude 
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in the debate on the Education Act Amendment Bill of last Session 
fluttered his old associates, but it marked a new era in his Parliamen- 
tary career. Following upon his conduct in the matter of the Dublin 
University Bill he was instantly lifted up from the narrow paths of 
the partisan to the broad platform of the statesman; and there is 
every reason to believe that when he returns to the House he will 
continue to keep his new position, and even to improve upon it. A 
mere partisan can never be an orator, for the obvious reason that his 
view is bounded by the hedge of party; and I hold that an orator 
must, as necessary preliminaries to supreme excellence, be not only 
sincere and earnest, but absolutely fetterless. 





WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 
I.—OUR OPENING DAY. 


E are a very united family yonder, and not ashamed 

to avow ourselves followers of quaint, pure-hearted 

Izaak Walton. We aim, in our several ways, to 

\ emulate his spirit, which was eminently unselfish. 

We are unknown to the world, but we know each other, and hold as 

a primary article of faith that the man who possesses a good fishing- 

rod, a stout walking-stick, and the opportunities and means of using 
both in moderation, ought to be happy and healthy. 

This brotherhood of men who love the gentle art with unswerving 
fidelity includes persons through whose estates well-stocked salmon- 
rivers sweep, but some of these days you shall see them enjoying 
with the keenest relish an afternoon’s roach or gudgeon fishing by 
the banks of a prosaic stream. We hold that the poorest prentice- 
boy who trudges to Lea-side, five miles out and five miles home, 
on Sundays and holidays, and patiently angles for a handful of 
roachlets through the summer’s day, has as good a right to the title 
of sportsman as the gentleman who pursues the lordliest game that 
water, air, or earth can supply ; and we take leave to doubt most 
gravely the genuine sportsmanship of the man thinking, speaking, or 
writing disdainfully of the humble anglers who perforce must limit 
their pastime to the unpretentious float and matter-of-fact ground bait. 
We of this united family earn our right to recreation by work of 
divers kinds—on Exchanges, in Government offices, in establishments 
where printing-presses groan and struggle, in Westminster Hall, 
in chambers; we buy and sell, we toil by brain and hand, we 
are rich and poor, we are old and young, but we are not ashamed a 
second time to avow ourselves followers of quaint, pure-hearted Izaak 
Walton, whose nature was eminently unselfish. 

It is the last night in March, and we muster in force amongst our 
old acquaintances, the trophies encased around the walls. How we 
fight our piscatorial battles over again! That monster pike glares as 
if he were cognisant of the story re-told of his folly and fall—how, 
greedily grabbing at the minnow that was intended for a passing 
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perch, he, twenty-eight pounder though he was, was struck, played, 
exhausted, and landed with a‘single hook, which you may observe 
coiled up in the corner of the case, to his everlasting disgrace. The 
eyes of our old friend whose prowess amongst the salmon and white 
trout is a proverb at Glendalough and Ballina, and has been known 
there these twenty years, will glisten again as he describes the history 
of the trout, respectively three pounds, two-and-a-half, and one pound, 
caught in three casts within a space of thirty minutes. And soon a 
veteran brother takes up the parable ; he is as enthusiastic at three 
score and ten as he was when, a truant, he slew small perch near 
Sadier’s Wells Theatre, and he will set us in a roar by his comical 
recital of a day’s bream fishing on one of the Norfolk Broads, and 
the cowardly behaviour of the flat bellows-shaped brute in the com- 
partment next but one to the sixty-three-ounce perch. And so we 
pass the time, silently overlooked by finely preserved tench, carp, 
barbel, dace, roach, rudd, and pike, which strangers come from afar 
to admire, and which recall many a pleasant memory to be fondly 
lingered over and cherished. 

To-morrow a small party are bound on an expedition to the water- 
side according to annual custom. We begin our campaign on the 
1st of April. News of fish feeding and moving have arrived by 
express to gladden our hearts. Some of us have already opened our 
fly-books by the early streams elsewhere, and are hoping to do 
gallant deeds with a particularly neat March brown that is never out 
of season. Others have been busy during the day removing rods 
and tackle from their winter resting-places, and in lovingly preparing 
them for active service. Does the reader smile at the high character 
given to so simple an occupation? ‘Then the reader does not know 
how fertile are the sources whence spring the angler’s joys. When 
the north winds blow, and the east winds bite, and the yellow floods 
overflow the spongy banks, and the fisher is a prisoner at home, he 
forgets, in overhauling his stock, both his ill-luck and the unfriendly 
elements. He sits at the blurred window with his scissors, waxed 
thread, varnish, feathers, hair, and wool spread out before him ; he 
tests his lines and casts, oils his winches, and resolves himself into a 
committee of inquiry respecting the joints and tops of his rods, 
which he regards as companions to be communed with, praised for 
merits, and remonstrated with for faults. Rest satisfied, therefore, 
that our friends who to-day have brought their implements to light 
for the first time since autumn set about their task with feelings o 
no common or vulgar ransackers. 
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To-morrow arrives: All Fools’ day, as we pleasantly remind each 
other. Happily March had come in like a lion, or rather like a 
bellowing bull, and had, true to tradition, departed like a lamb, 
leaving immediately behind it the loveliest of spring mornings. Three 
hours previous we had the smoke and noise of London ; now we are 
surrounded by sights and sounds that make us glad at the mere 
thought of life. Our veteran, whose rod the keeper is carrying, 
drinks in the balmy air in great gulps, and if the grass were a trifle 
less wet, would frisk it merrily amongst the lambkins in the mead. 
The birds, still in their honeymoon, make unceasing melody in the 
hedges, and you can hear a grand responsive chorus away in the dark 
wood, from whose trees the grip of winter has just been relaxed. 
The impudent water rats evidently hold us in supreme contempt, 
scarcely deeming it necessary to plunge from their holes and per- 
form that light-hearted somersault which so often startles the unsus- 
pecting rambler. There is life and the promise of life everywhere, 
and we revel in it, and feel kindly towards all mankind. 

Rods are put together, and it will go hard with not a few innocent 
fish, if the eager looks of certain of our band carry out all they express. 
April clouds are scudding softly over an April sky, and there is a 
friendly breeze from the west ready to aid the angler. The river 
runs smooth and deep here, but a little space ahead it tumbles into a 
grand weirpool, boiling and fretting, and ejecting from its troubled 
depths an occasional weed or stick. At the rear of the osier bed 
a placid backwater winds, and here one, two, three, and four of 
our brotherhood are settling down to a few hours’ special corres- 
pondence with the tench, just now in their prime, and, with this 
wind and water, certain to be off their guard. We will stroll round 
that way by-and-by. But en passant I would advise you never to 
hurry by this corner with your eyes shut, for as the April days multiply 
there will appear in all their vernal glory a host of marsh flowers and 
plants. The village children, romping and hallooing in the distance, 
are bound for the copse to search out wood anemones, the woodruff, 
the wild hyacinth, lords and ladies, strawberry blossoms, primroses, 
violets, crane-bills, and (as they will call them) daffydowndillies ; but 
they are a fortnight too soon, and will meet with but a portion of the 
treasures they seek. 

Now let us pause at the weir, and watch our gay young comrade 
do his will with the phantom minnow. If he handle his papers at 
the Circumlocution Office as deftly as his spinning-rod he ought 
speedily to reach a distinguished position in the Civil Service. But 
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he does not find a fish instanter, nor will he succeed until the cast 
places the bait in command of the furthest eddy and scour. This 
our gay young comrade in due time neatly accomplishes, and his 
reward is a vicious snap, a taut line, and a thrilling rod. It is a 
heavy trout, as you may see by his pull; a lively trout, from the 
speed with which he darts round and across the pool ; an artful trout, 
by his rush for the shallows ; a beautiful trout, self-proclaimed in a 
succession of leaps into the air, during which the sun lights up his 
ruby spots and burnished vesture ; a heavy trout, as you must admit, 
for the keeper, who knows that the first fish of the season is always an 
extra coin in his pocket, stands by with the weighing machine, and 
announces him a few ounces short of five pounds. He is a goodly 
fish, yet personally I hold him in light respect, being convinced that 
nothing would ever induce him to rise at a fly. We have been long 
familiar with these lusty trout, with their haunts, their vices, their 
virtues, their dispositions. Sometimes they take a clumsy dead gorge 
bait, sometimes a live roach, or gudgeon, but seldom minnow or 
worm, and never a fly, artificial or real. 

This straight level run is a roach swim, famous amongst us ; 
by these graceful green flags three years ago a young gentleman 
who had never seen the water before, and was apparently a novice 
in the craft, in one afternoon caught forty-five pounds weight of 
roach, four individuals of which turned the scale at two pounds, 
several of which were over a pound, and none of which were less than 
six ounces. Presently we reach another weir, and soon a third, and 
in each our gay young friend will before night seek a companion for 
the beauty we assisted, a few minutes since, to smother in newly cut 
rushes. We are now, let me whisper, making our way to a tributary 
streamlet, upon whose rippling surface the flies dangling over my 
shoulder will receive their first baptism. The brotherhood have 
various tastes, and agree to differ with perfect good humour. Ovr 
friends at the backwater have great respect for me, individually, but 
they pity my weakness for fly-fishing. I dote on our victorious young 
comrade of the weir, but nothing could induce me to toil throughout 
the live-long day spinning for a brace of trout, if the chance remained 
for me of a dozen troutlets manfully killed with the artificial fly. 
Each man to his liking, and good luck to us all: that is our mottc. 

When we turn out of the next meadow, in whose trenches a few 
weeks’ hence will blow— 

The faint sweet cuckoo flowers, 
and where— 
The wild marsh marigold shines like fire in swamps <nd hollows grey, 

VoL. XII., N.S. 1874. Il 
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look straight at the rustic bridge spanning the ford, and you will see 
a couple of fellows lounging upon the hand rail. They are poaching 
rascals on the watch for the prowling trout that push up from the 
wider water below to chase the small fry on the shallows, and when 
the sun comes that way it would be worth while spiking your rod into 
the coltsfoot-covered bank, lighting another cigar, creeping stealthily 
behind the willow bushes, and watching the actions and habits of the 
fish. Such time is never thrown away, and you will soon discover 
that the fish are not unworthy of your inquiring study. As to 
the hulking scoundrels beyond, after nightfall there will be a 
splash and a struggle, and an hour later the poachers will pro- 
bably be offering a brace of handsome trout for sale at the village 
alehouse. 

Across a bit of young wheat, down a lane where we could find a 
posy of white violets if we had the leisure to pluck them out of their 
modest retirement, and we reach the narrow brawling streamlet 
where, fortune favouring us, I may ply the fly to some purpose. But 
what with poaching, the increase of anglers, and vile pollution by 
miserable mills everywhere, trout, alas! except in very remote parts, 
are becoming scarcer and scarcer every year, and it requires the 
utmost skill now-a-days to bring the fish to basket. Unfortunately 
this streamlet is poorly stocked, and there is not a solitary tree or 
bush to cover its banks. On the other hand the water is neither too 
high nor too low—an inch makes a vast difference here—and the 
factory above has been good enough not to pour out its discolouring 
refuse to-day. But I must creep to the water and move stealthily. 
As it is a small stream, of course, on that strange law of contraries 
which guides the angler in these matters, full-sized flies must be 
employed—the invaluable March brown as stretcher, the cowdung 
(considering the warm wind) for dropper number two, and the sandfly 
number three. You cannot detect the ghost of a rise anywhere, 
and cast after cast ends in the same monotonous disappointment. 
Try every art within your knowledge, still no success. Put on the 
stone fly for the sandfly ; the result is the same, although the flies fall 
light as snowflakes on the ripple. 

At last I have carefully covered every yard of the short length of 
streamlet at our disposal, fishing according to orthodox rules, and— 
pardon the egotism—fishing it thoroughly. I am too much accus- 
tomed to the certain uncertainties of angling to be disheartened, 
although it must be confessed I am anxious not to return to the 
brotherhood empty-handed. Now let me be unorthodox. One of 
the lessons you learn in the early days is not to use a red spinner till 
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May. The red palmer is permissible in both February and March, 
and often very killing, and in’ April your book is not complete with- 
out both brown and grey spinner ; but the red spinner by very many 
worthy folks is not regarded as appropriate till May. I mean to antici- 
pate the season by a month, and substitute my favourite red spinner 
for the stone fly, which has been unsuccessful. The cowdung fly must 
remain, for that insect is unmistakably abroad, circling in the wind with 
its usual activity. ‘The March brown has been so firm a friend that I 
seldom discard it, early or late, and it shall not be discarded now. . 
Still something must be done. One method is left untried. I plump 
down upon my bended knees, well away from the brink, winch up 
the line to a few yards, and cast close under the opposite bank, upon 
it if possible, and rather below than above. This, too, some dogma- 
tists would condemn as unorthodox: but is not the proof of the 
pudding in the eating? The flies, sinking somewhat, are borne with 
the stream, and I am keeping my eye closely upon the red spinner, 
which the wind dances naturally upon the surface, and which it is 
my intention to work slowly, dibbing fashion, across to the hither 
bank. In a few minutes I feel a trout, and I want no information as 
to his quality ; he has shot athwart stream with a deep strong pull, 
and bent my little eleven foot rod like a whip. He was lying almost 
close to the bank on my side of the water, and never broke the 
surface in seizing the fly : he waited until the red spinner dipped, and 
then in a business-like way closed upon him once for all. Two 
pounds and an ounce, and in perfect condition. Twice afterwards 
my attendant has the pleasure of using the landing net, but only 
with the normal half-pounders of the stream. Yet, we are quite 
content and happy, and stroll lazily back to the brotherhood with 
clear consciences. 

Our gay young comrade it seems at mid-day had found a fitting 
mate for his captive from the weir, and is as we pass engaged with his 
friends and the keeper in a vain endeavour to rescue his spinning 
flight from a submerged tree trunk. We comfort him with the 
assurance that the chances are twenty to one in favour of the willow- 
wood holding its own. Our brethren at the backwater, com- 
fortable on their campstools, with many an empty bottle upon 
the trodden grass, and the débris of an epicurean luncheon at their 
feet, have had the premier sport of the day—measuring sport by 
results. The tench have behaved themselves in a freehearted and 
appreciative manner, and, save that they manifested an unaccountable 
dislike to one gentleman, showed no preference for particular anglers. 

Ine 
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Four rods have been constantly at work, and three have been con- 
stantly taking fish. The fourth is in the hands of the admittedly 
best angler of the party, and he uses the finest gut and hooks, but, to 
his chagrin and surprise, while his friends have caught fish whether 
careful or careless, he hag not perceived so much as an accidental 
nibble. Finding him accordingly in a despondent frame of mind, we 
cheer him with such cheap comfort as we can find at a moment’s 
notice. Even as we speak his delicate float trembles, and then rises 
slowly and mysteriously until it lies flat upon the sluggish water. 
Every angler knows the meaning of that welcome token. There is 
much jubilation over such a beginning, and we feel it right in duty 
bound to drink each other’s health in a flask of brown sherry, which 
one of the brotherhood—a City man of course—produces with a 
flourish. 
What follows aptly illustrates the unexplainable fancies of the 
fish world. For an hour the previously unsuccessful fisherman 
hauls out as fast as he can bait his hook, and his three friends, who 
had been pitying him for hours, are now recipients of our com- 
passionate regrets. There is no rhyme or reason for this sudden 
whim of the tench, and at the termination of the hour the biting 
ceases as suddenly as it began, and not another fish is brought to 
land. The tench had taken well-scoured marsh worms, absolutely 
refusing to touch either striped brandlings, tempting lobs, or able- 
bodied gentles, and it was noticed as a curious circumstance that 
while at ome spot the bites were sharp and vigorous, the float 
disappearing without much hesitation, a few yards off the fish 
dawdled over the bait, as tench frequently do, leaving the angler in 
doubt whether the movement of the float was not a mere accident. 
As the bottom was muddy rather than gravelly, the anglers had 
naturally fished a couple of inches from it, and, all told, were, on 
quitting the field, able to show a total of over thirty pounds, 
which, for so capricious a fish as the tench, may be considered fair 
sport. 
Our Opening Day we deem on the whole all that could be wished. 

We can say with the philosopher “ Our riches consist in the fewness 
_of our wants.” We can boast of no sensational creels, but we are 

all satisfied and at peace with each other. Hungry as hunters, we 
gather in the eventide round the table of our pleasant room, beneath 
whose balcony a bye-stream hurries, mad with the impetus received 
from a weir at the bottom of the garden, and foaming with anger 
as it shoots under the roadway. Incidents of the day, trifling in 
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themselves perhaps, and bits of observation and experience, not 
startling or profound it may be, are exchanged, while the clink of the 
knife and fork beats time to the soothing plash and flow outside the 
window. And so our Opening Day, like all other days, runs to its 
close, and to-morrow we shall be at our posts in the busy spheres of 
the big city, better rather than worse for those pleasant hours by the 


waterside. 
RED SPINNER. 





Ha, HA, THE JILLET, OH! 


HE was young, and he was old, 
yaN, Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 


Ie) He had riches, he had gold, 

S27) Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 
Haverin’, crabbit, auld was he, 
Sweetly fair and sonsie she, 


Hoo could sic a wedding be ? 
Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 


There were mony lads aboot, 
Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 
Cam to see th’ auld mon, no doot, 
Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 
Ane there was ca’ed Jock by name, 
Oftener than the rest he came, 
Always found the lass at hame, 
Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 


Noo the carl is gane to rest, 
Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 
Dourly is the lassie drest, 
Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 
But they say that Jockie’s gay, 
He'll be marrit, so they say, 
When the lassie names the day, 
Ha, ha, the jillet, oh ! 


GorDON CAMPBELL. 
(Exeter Coll., Oxford.) 





CLYTIE. 


A Nove. or MopeErRN LIFE. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 





BOOK III. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


CASTLES IN SPAIN. 


alle T was a feverish day for all parties concerned, the day on 
“A Co which the confession of Philip Ransford was signed at Mr. 
i at Cuffing’s chambers; but to no one was it so exciting as 

Jos, to the late prisoner of Bow Street. This person had fully 
matured his plans for terminating the business in such a way as to 
make him entire master of the situation. 

After the signing of the paper Mr. Cuffing had resolved that he 
and Ransford should part company no more until the money was 
fairly in their possession. 

“When you have packed your bag you can come with me to my 
chambers, and we will take a cab together to the station,” said Phil, 
humouring this evident desire of his friend. 

“Good,” said Cuffing ; “ our train goes at eight.” 

“Yes,” replied Ransford, quietly remarking to himself that there 
was also one at seven. 

“His lordship seemed in good spirits,’ continued Cuffing, who 
was tearing up letters and putting his desk in order. 

“Ves; he thinks it is all right; I wish him joy of his lady,” said 
Ransford, lolling on the back of a chair. 

“You are a brute, Ransford. Can’t you shut up now that you 
have at last told the truth and brought the business to an end?” 

“*T am not a brute, Cuffing ; and now that the business is at an 
end, as you say, I will thank you to address me in a different tone 
to that which you have so long assumed.” 

“Indeed,” said Cuffing, looking up. ‘Come into my bedroom 
while I finish putting up my wardrobe for our interesting journey, 
and we will discuss the point further.” 

Ransford lighted a cigar and followed his friend into the adjoining 
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room, where Cuffing emptied the contents of some narrow drawers 
into a capacious carpet bag, waiting every now and then to fold 
some article of clothing with special care. 

“*Now what is it you say, Ransford, about my manner towards 
you ?” he asked presently, taking a seat on the edge of the bed and 
contemplating his companion. 

“That you are to be civil, my friend, and consider that we are 
now no longer’ solicitor and client, but friends, companions, what 
you will.” 

“You are right, Phil,” said the lawyer carelessly. “There’s my 
hand. You have offered me yours frequently during our acquaint- 
ance ; I give you mine now in token of good faith.” 

Ransford looked astonished, and did not respond as promptly as 
he might have done. 

“Why, what is this?” exclaimed Cuffing quickly. ‘“ Has my 
frankness surprised you? or have you a lingering desire to be 
treacherous which obstructs the usual gush of your nature?” 

“ My dear Cuffing, you astonished me by your sudden kindness,” 
said Ransford. “I take your hand with all the sincerity in life. 
|Shaking bis hand warmly.] To have your hand in mine thus has 
long been the dearest wish of my heart. If men who have fought 
such a fight as ours are not true and faithful to each other there is 
no friendship left in the world.” 

Cuffing looked doubtingly at Phil, and proceeded to lock his 
bag. 
“True,” he said presently, “it is our interest to stick to each 
other, and there is no reason why we should not have a pleasant 
time together abroad. My idea is to settle down in some quiet 
Italian village and study art. You smile; but I am in earnest. 
Perhaps you may be safer in Spain. I don’t know. I think we can 
trust this lord ; men in his position are superstitious about their word 
of honour, as they call it.” 

“7 am your man for a good time together. I don’t mean to risk 
much, but I should like to have a look at the green cloth and 
my friend the croupier,” said Phil. 

“Well, as you please ; I do not intend to risk a cent. I rather 
think I will study for the Italian bar; that is not a bad idea, eh? 
Or perhaps I will marry some pretty woman with money and have 
an Italian farm. I am sick of this grimy London, where even 
summer is beastly.” 

“You are romantic,” said Phil. ‘But is it not time we started 
for Piccadilly?” 
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“It is only half-past five,” said Cuffing ; ‘though I am quite ready, 
for that matter.” 

“Come, then, it will be a change; and if we have time on our 
hands we can turn into the Haymarket and have a game at billiards.” 

The two men went out together, Cuffing carefully locking the 
rooms and leaving the key in the door. 

“*T have sold all my furniture and things to a broker, a fellow I once 
saved from transportation,” said Cuffing; “and he paid me this 
morning. He is.coming to clear out the place at seven o'clock. 
He did not like parting with his money beforehand, but he had to 
do it.” 

“You generally make people do just as you please,” said Rans- 
ford. 

“ That is my way,” said Cuffing ; “it is simply a triumph of mind 
over matter.” : 

Yet there was something in Ransford’s manner which puzzled 
Cuffing. He took snuff twice with special reference to what seemed 
to be a new phase of Ransford’s character. 

“I’m studying you,” said Cuffing, stopping on the stairs to look 
once more into the face of his client, “for the last time before we 
start out on this great expedition: you have changed since yes 
terday.” 

“‘ For the better, I hope,” said Ransford with a smile. 

“T don’t know,” said Cuffing. ‘“ You are more self-possessed ; yet 
you seem with it to be excited and nervous. Have you anything on 
your mind ?” 

“Not I—my mind has got rid of its incubus.” 

“Ah! you mean to go straight ?” 

“So help me ” began Ransford suddenly. 

“No, don’t swear. I will not put you on your oath; but, my 
dear friend, always remember that so long as you are true you are 
safe and may be happy ; but ” 

“Tf I am not,” said Ransford, interrupting him in his turn, “ you 
will shoot me: you have said so before. All right, we understand 
each other. Come along; I'll carry your bag into Holborn, and 
then we will have a cab.” 

Phil Ransford’s chambers were the attics in one of the tallest 
houses in Piccadilly. ‘The house had only recently been converted 
into chambers, and some of the rooms were not yet let. Indeed, 
with the exception of the attics, the two top stories were empty. If 
the two rooms had been well furnished, the attics would have been 
pleasant enough in their way as bachelor’s quarters. They were 
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shut off from the rest of the house, and consisted of rooms front and 
back ; the only objection to the bedroom was that it was lighted 
from overhead with what is called a skylight. 

“It would be deuced awkward if there was a fire,” said Cuffing. 

“‘ Not if it rained as fast as it does now,” said Ransford, looking up 
at the window in the roof, upon which the rain was falling with a 
steady monotonous clatter. “That would put out any fire.” 

“Tt is a curious room,” continued Cuffing. 

“ If there was a fire,” said Ransford, “I could get upon the roof in 
two minutes—it’s flat just at the ledge of the slope of the window, 
and you can walk along the coping comfortably into the adjoining 
houses. If I had continued very hard up I think I should have 
made an outside journey and helped myself.” 

Cuffing took snuff and smiled, as Ransford smoked and chatted 
about his rooms and packed a small hand-bag. 

“T am only going to take a change of linen,” said Ransford. 
“Can employ a score of tailors out yonder over the water when we 
are in possession of our fortune.” 

Cuffing did not know what to make of his- client. There was a 
freedom in his manner, an air of defiance, which was new to him—so 
far, at all events, as Cuffing’s experience went. The lawyer at first 
interpreted this to Phil’s disadvantage—in short, he put it down to 
treachery ; but when he reflected that Ransford’s safety could be 
imperilled by hostile action at any time on his part, and when he 
remembered that, if Ransford held the key to Lord St. Barnard’s 
money, he carried the written promise of his lordship not to prose- 
cute, the case looked so evenly balanced that he could only regard 
the change in Ransford’s manner as due to the happier change 
which had come to pass in his position. 

“‘ Now, my boy,” said Ransford, suddenly, flinging his bag outside 
the door, “let us go into the other room, where we need fear neither 
fire nor thieves, and say good-bye to Piccadilly.” 

Cuffing got up. Phil opened the door. As Cuffing passed him 
to go out, it was the work of an instant to strike him a violent blow 
under the right ear. Ransford was a big, powerful fellow. As 
Cuffing staggered, Ransford fell upon him, and pinned him to the 
ground. Cuffing gasped and struggled faintly. Ransford felt in the 
lawyer’s pocket, and with a sigh of relief pulled out a revolver. 

“Damn you!” he said; “that’s safe,” flinging the weapon into the 
sitting-room opposite. 

Cuffing looked at his client with a vague, half-stunned gaze. 
Ransford twisted his right hand into his neck-cloth, lifted him up, 
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and carried him into the bedroom, shutting the door carefully 
behind him. 

“Don’t kill me,” gasped Cuffing, as Ransford bent over him. 

“Oh, you can speak, you infernal thief,” said Ransford, releasing 
his hold upon him. “No, I am ‘not going to kill you; but I'll do 
that for you if you are not quiet.” 

“You might as well,” said Cuffing, his face livid, his lips wet with 
blood. “ Fetch’my pistol, and blow my brains out, and I will thank 
you.” 

“What are you mumbling ?” 

“‘]T think I am dying,” said Cuffing. 

“No, you are not. Open your mouth.” 

Cuffing raised his hand as if to defend himself. 

“It’s no good; I’m going to gag you, that’s all.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t,” gasped the lawyer. “I'll give up the 
affair—let you have your own way.” ; 

“Indeed,” said Ransford. And the next minute Cuffing, securely 
gagged, was laid upon the bed, and carefully bound to the bedstead. 
‘The lawyer watched his gaoler all the time with a strange fascinated 
gaze. 

“You have called me brute, thief, liar; you have threatened to 
shoot me like a dog. Curse you, now do your worst !” 

Cuffing saw his confederate leave the room ; heard him lock the 
door outside ; heard his footsteps on the stairs; and then all was 
still as death, the silence being more apparent from the steady patter 
of the rain. Not even the drowsy hum of the great city seemed to 
reach on this wet summer afternoon the dreary attic in which 
Cuffing’s hopes had come to such a cruel end. He was not so badly 
hurt as he wished Ransford to believe, though it would have been vain 
to struggle against so powerful an enemy. Breathing heavily, he looked 
up at the ceiling, and endeavoured to gather his scattered faculties. 
He tried to move; he groaned, he sighed; he feared he might go 
mad. The rain went on with its dull music. Cuffing moved his 
right leg; the rope responded with something like elasticity ; he 
struggled, and in a few minutes found more play in the cord. Then 
he made an effort to move his whole body. The torture was great— 
more mental, however, than physical. He moved his right arm, 
then his left, and then began to struggle. The ropes gave way 
a little, but the struggle left him exhausted and weak. If he could 
only free his right hand, he would be able to remove the gag which, as. 
a lawyer, he might have been forgiven for regarding as more galling 
than had he been a layman. His bitterest enemy would have pitied 
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him as he lay struggling there, utterly demoralised and almost 
powerless. 

Half an hour of writhing and struggling freed Cuffing from his 
bondage ; and within an hour after the attack he stood upright beneath 
the skylight free from ropes and gag; but he was greatly exhausted. 

“It serves me right,” he said, hoarsely—‘ serves me right; I had 
my misgivings all day.” 

The rain still fell monotonously on the window, penetrating at last 
the various crevices, and sending a little shower of spray upon the 
upturned face. 

“Thank God for that,” said Cuffing. ‘I almost wish he had 
killed me, though ; they would have hanged him then, the coward! 
If I could only get down there! ‘There is a chance yet. Hi, hi! 
murder ! fire! murder!” 

Cuffing discovered to his horror that he was too hoarse to make 
himself heard ; his voice seemed altogether to fail him. Further, he 
could not walk steadily ; his legs trembled under him; his hand 
shook. He sat down upon the bed, hoping to regain strength by 
waiting. Then he stamped upon the floor; but the only response 
was a dull echo. He beat the door with the same result. He lifted 
a chair upon the bed, and climbed upon it to open the skylight, but 
he found that it did not open. He got down, and sat upon the bed 
once more. There was a flask of brandy in his bag, but both were 
in the other room. He feared he was going to faint. That brandy, 
he would have given worlds for a teaspoonful of it. The sound of a 
footstep on the stair revived him. He rushed to the door. No, it 
was not a footstep? Some one would surely come if he continued to 
hammer at the door. He took up the chair and beat it against the 
door until he was exhausted. As he lay panting upon the floor an 
adjacent clock struck seven. Only seven! The reflection that there 
was still plenty of time to reach the rendezvous if he were only out- 
side the room seemed to give him new life. Once more he returned 
to the attack, flinging himself against the door with all his remaining 
strength. 

A panel cracked and gave way. Cuffing uttered a hoarse cry of 
delight. Tears of joy started to his eyes. 

“‘T shall still be there,” he said, hurling himself once more at the 
door and kicking at the broken panel with a last physical effort. 

“*T shall be in time ; Fate is not going to let that coward have it 
all his own way. A little brandy will put me right,” he said, as he 
continued to batter at the door. 

At last there was a footstep on the stairs. Relief was surely 
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coming at last. It could not be Ransford returning. No; the coward 
was at Longreach by that time. ‘The footsteps were surely coming 
nearer and nearer. Cuffing’s heart beat wildly. There was not only 
a chance of escape, but of escape soon enough for him to reach the 
rendezvous in time to frustrate the villanous designs of his base con- 
federate. The footsteps came hurriedly now up the last flight of 
stairs, quick and fast in response to Cuffing’s cries. 

The bells of an adjacent church chimed three quarters past 
seven as the porter of the chambers unlocked the broken door and 
let the prisoner out. Cuffing did not stay to explain. He rushed 
forth upon the landing, down the stairs, and into the street, leaving 
the man who had come to his timely rescue not a little astonished 
and alarmed. 

Cuffing caught the eight o’clock train for Erith. 


CHAPTER IX. 


NEMESIS ; AND AN EPITAPH. 


AT all times the solitary house at Longreach, standing in the centre 
of a patch of green on a great greasy mudbank, looked strangely 
dismal and uninviting. Even summer failed to lend a charm to the 
old broken-down place with its bleary windows, its bulging doorstep, 
and its crazy sign creaking in the smallest breath of air. The 
Cuttle Fish in the good old days—as the landlord called the days of 
prizefighting and cockpits—was a celebrated house. It had no neigh- 
bours on land within three miles. ‘There was Erith comparatively 
close by, it is true, but only by water ; for if you were a stranger and 
thought you could walk to the spot along the shore you found your- 
self impeded by an inland river. There was Purfleet, it is true, not 
far off—but the Thames separated that picturesque little town from 
Longreach ; and the Cuttle Fish had other advantages for the 
members and patrons of the prize-ring. If a battle taking place under 
the immediate shadow of the creaking sign were disturbed by the 
police the gallant and enterprising gentlemen had only to get into a 
boat, cross the creek, and forthwith resume their operations in another 
county. 

“ Ah, them was rattling good times,” said the thin wiry landlord 
Bill Jeffs, on this wet dismal night of our veritable history, addressing 
Mr. Philip Ransford, who had just arrived. 

“ Yes, I suppose they were,” said Ransford ; “ what do you call the 
time ?” 
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“Well, by Greenwich I ’spect it’s about a quarter to eight; but as 
I was a saying, what's the good of all this ere legislation as they calls 
it for making folks virtuous? it don’t alter the real natur of things.” 

“No, I dare say,” said Ransford, taking off his wet coat and 
shaking it before the fire. ‘‘ You'll leave me in full possession of 
this place for two hours then?” 

“ Certainly,” said Bill, “for a week if you like; I aint ‘ad a cus- 
tomer for a week ; I’m goin’ over to Purfleet, and don’t expec to be 
back afore ten o’clock.” 

‘“* And when are you going ?” said Ransford. 

‘“* When I’ve got that ere fiver as was talked about,” said the man, 
wiping his mouth with the sleeve of his coat and depositing a short 
black pipe, which he had been smoking, in his waistcoat pocket. 

“ Here it is then,” said Ransford, placing a crisp note in the land- 
lord’s hands. “ There will be no callers?” . 

“ Callers such a night as this, with the rain a coming down enough 
to drown the reach itself! Should think not,” said Bill, buttoning his 
coat. 

“No, it is a capital night,” said Ransford; “and the steamer 
comes down about nine?” 

“Yes, and my lad will ave a boat waitin’ for you down below, and 
will put you on board in a jiffey.* 

“ Thank you,” said Ransford. ‘‘ Private room up stairs, you say ?” 

“ Yes, and candles lighted, and a pen and ink and paper, as master 
Cuffing told me. Ah, that’s a lawyer if you like. Once when I was 
lagged for ”—— 

“ That will do. I don’t want your private history just now. Another 
time,” said Ransford hurriedly. ‘“ You had better be off now.” 

“ Right you are,” said the landlord ; and away he went. 

Phil walked on tiptoe up the rickety staircase to examine the room 
overhead. It was a long rambling place, a room that covered the whole 
extent of the house below. Several smaller rooms had been broken 
down to make it. There were windows back and front, with ragged 
green blinds, one of which was flapping a steady accompaniment to the 
rain that surged and hissed against the window panes. There were 
two or three chairs scattered about, and down the centre of the 
room were ranged tressels and boards covered with beer and tobacco 
stains of ancient date. At the farther end a small round table 
had been placed for the use of Mr. Cuffing and his friends, with a 
penny bottle of ink, a quill pen, and two sheets of note-paper. Over 
the mantel-shelf were hung the faded portraits of half a dozen fighting 
men, and jn the fireplace the rain fell with heavy splashes. Ransford 
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shuddered as he walked round the room, with his shadow stalking 
before him tall and gaunt. He-sat down at the round table to wait 
and wonder how Cuffing was faring beneath the rivetted skylight in 
Piccadilly. Then his mind misgave him as to the wisdom of the 
course he had pursued, and he began to speculate in what way 
Cuffing might try to revenge himself. His thoughts troubled him ; 
but he came to the conclusion that once on board the steamer with 
Lord St. Barnard’s money in his pocket, his triumph and his safety 
were secured. 

Meanwhile Bill Jeffs had gained his boat and was calmly sculling 
it over to Purfleet and wondering what Cuffing’s game might be ; 
while the angry lawyer was just starting on his journey from Charing 
Cross, and cursing the train for being ten minutes late. Mr. Philip 
Ransford, therefore, had Longreach to himself for the reception of 
Lord St. Barnard and, so far as he was concerned, the final act in 
the Bow Street drama. 

“Ten minutes past eight,” he said, looking at his watch; “ five 
minutes more and the business will be in good progress ; it won’t take 
long to settle, and then, Mr. Clever Cuffing, you may get out of that 
snug attic and be hanged to you!” 

There was a footstep. The door of the house was opened and 
closed. Ransford’s heart beat. He listened. 

“ Ah, here he is, punctual to the minute. What a sell for Cuffing, 
who thinks the appointment is at nine, and who, if he is eventually 
rescued from the gag, can’t get here before midnight.” 

There was some hesitation on the part of the person who had 
entered the louse. 

“ This way, my lord,” said Ransford, going to the staircase. 

The lock in the outer door was turned, and the stairs creaked 
under a heavy footstep. 

“Odd to lock the door,” said Ransford ; “ but he’s right ; I’m glad 
nobody can possibly disturb us now.” 

Kalmat, not Lord St. Barnard, entered the room. He closed the 
door behind him, and stood with his back to it. Ransford, who had 
gone to the staircase to meet him, fell back with a startled look. 

“Who are you?” he asked, the moment he had sufficiently 
recovered his surprise to speak. “And what do you want here?” 

“Don’t you know me?” said Kalmat, taking off his hat and 
pushing back his long hair. 

“‘ No, and don’t want to know you,” Ransford replied, with a sudden 
fear chilling his heart now that he recognised the fierce look which 
he had twice encountered while he stood in the dock at Bow Street. 
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“‘ You will have time enough, then, to make my acquaintance before 
Lord St. Barnard comes. His lordship told me that he should not 
be here until nine o'clock. It is now only a quarter past eight,” said 
Kalmat. 

“What do you want then?” asked Ransford, with an assumed air 
of indifference. ‘‘ I have no appointment with you.” 

“T have a long-standing appointment with you,” said Kalmat, 
advancing into the room. 

“Indeed,” replied Ransford. _“ Did Lord St. Barnard send you 
here? Is he going to shuffle out of his engagement ?” 

“No; he will keep it to the letter; and he did not send me 
here.” 

In spite of his utmost efforts to keep himself steady and equal to 
an emergency, Philip Ransford trembled with a vague fear as the 
square-built, firm figure of the stranger advanced towards him. 

“What is it then?” he said, retreating before Kalmat. ‘ What do 
you want ?” 

“‘What is Tom Mayfield likely to want with Philip Ransford ?” 
said Kalmat, taking a brace of pistols from his pocket. 

Ransford gasped out an impious exclamation and rushed to the 
nearest window. 

“That will not help you; if you attempt to escape I will shoot you 
down as I would shoot a wolf, as you should be shot, and as I ought 
to shoot you,” said Kalmat. “Don’t put your hand anywhere near 
your pockets or you are a dead man.” 

**T have no weapon about me,” said Ransford, with a sickly expres- 
sion of candour. “I never carry such things ”; regretting, however, 
that he did not bring Cuffing’s revolver away from Piccadilly. He 
had thought of doing so, but in his hurry to get off had overlooked it. 

“ Button your coat,” said Kalmat. 

Ransford complied with trembling hands. 

“Tam going to give you a chance of life,” said Kalmat. “FI 
deserve death myself for such an act of charity; but no matter. 
Take this pistol.” 

“T will not,” said Ransford. “I decline to have your blood upon 
my handg; I am sorry for what I have done, and will make all the 
amends in my power ; but” 

“ Amends!” said Kalmat, his eye fixed upon Ransford and watching 
his every movement. “Amends for two shattered lives, amends for 
years of suffering, amends for ruined hopes, for broken hearts !” 

I will do anything,” said Ransford. 

“Do you remember those sunny days of Dunelm ?” asked Kalmat. 
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‘Do you remember that good old man who died in London while 
seeking for the child whom you had driven from home ?” 

‘“*T do, I do,” said Ransford; “and I tell you Iam a scoundrel and 
will clear up the fame of the lady and ”»—— 

“‘Clear up her fame! that no man can do in the eyes of what you 
call Society in England. And what settlement can you make with me, 
with Tom Mayfield, who loved Mary Waller, and might perhaps have 
had more right to avenge her than he has now but for a hulking 
designing cur who thought his filthy money could buy anything. 
But we waste time. For one of us the last hour has come. You 
may shudder, you may raise your hands: I tell you the day of 
reckoning has arrived. In the first place give me your written 
confession. If you fall I can take it ; if I fall I would like to have it 
in my hand.” 

“No, no,” said Ransford suddenly. ‘“ This is a trick to do me out 
of the money ; you cannot mean to be such a coward as that.” 

‘Spoken like yourself ; I have hope of you. Take the pistol.” 

“Tom Mayfield, do give me another chance; I cannot fight with 
you. I will make restitution, on my knees; I will sign anything, do 
anything ; but do not commit murder.” 

“Give me that paper,” demanded Kalmat. 

“T will not,” said Ransford, standing erect. 

“Good. Then you will fight for it. I give you three minutes.” 

He flung a pistol upon the table. 

“ Only in self-defence,” said Ransford, taking it up. “I will not 
fight. Duelling is a thing of the past. We call it murder.” 

“‘ More's the pity,” said Kalimat ; “ we will revive the old fashion.” 

“No, no! Besides, the contest. is unequal, and I am willing to 
wipe out the wrongs I have done by confession and all that a man 
can do.” 

“ Take your ground,” said Kalmat, stepping back a few paces, his 
eye steadily fixedjupon his adversary. 

Ransford raised his pistol. Kalmat lifted his arm, and, resting 
his revolver upon it, with the quick action of a man who had ~ 
lived the wild life of a Californian ranche, “If the first shot fails we 
repeat the experiment,” he said. ‘Now, then, are you ready?” 

“No, no!” screamed Ransford. “It is murder! It is assassina- 
tion !” 

Then suddenly raising his left hand and looking towards the door 
he cried, ‘‘ Hark! Lord Barnard is coming !” 

Kalmat, taken off his guard for a moment, turned his head to 
listen. He had scarcely moved when Ransford seized the opportunity 
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and fired. The bullet whizzed past Kalmat’s head. The poet 
redeemed his almost fatal indiscretion the next instant. With the 
swiftness of an Indian he returned the shot. A short, sharp cry and 
a heavy fall announced the result. 

The adventurer of the Western wilds was familiar with death. He 
raised the prostrate head and looked into the fixed eyes of the pale 
face. 

“ Dead,” he whispered with a sigh of relief. “The air is purer 
that such carrion no longer breathes it.” 

Kalmat then unbuttoned the dead man’s coat, and took from his 
pocket the document which Lord St. Barnard was then on his way to 
redeem. Putting his own pistol into his pocket, he noticed that 
Ransford still clasped the weapon which at one moment had nearly 
finished the drama so differently to what the justice of the situation 
demanded. 

It seemed almost as if the elements played a part in the tragedy. 
The rain beat in wild gusts against the windows ; the blind at the 
farther end of the room flapped like the wings of some unearthly 
thing; the wind howled dismally, adding to the gloom of the 
miserable picture ; there was a pale, guttering winding sheet in one 
of the candles ; the blood was slowly oozing from Ransford’s black, 
cruel heart, and making common cause with the beer stains and 
filth of the Cuttle Fish’s best room. 

Kalmat hurried downstairs, and at the door met Lord St. 
Barnard. 

“Tt is all right,” said Kalmat. ‘‘ Come along; you had better not 
goin. I have settled the business for you; he gave up the docu- 
ment without the money.” 

“ But,” said his lordship, “is that right? Let him have the 
wretched price of his justice.” 

“No, no!” said Kalmat, taking my lord firmly by the arm. ‘“ The 
tide is fast running out, and the yacht’s boat is already waiting for us. 
You must permit me to be the best judge. There, put that in your 
pocket.” 

Kalmat gave Lord St. Barnard the confession, locked the Cuttle 
Fish door, flung the key away, and hurried Lord St. Barnard through 
the rai in the direction of the lights that could just be seen through 
the darkness in the direction of Purfleet. 


“No boat!” said Cuffing, shouting with rage at a boatman who, 
was standing out of the rain under the archway of the Erith Hotel. 
“Come here.” 
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He dragged the man into the road. 

“Must have a boat. Pull me to the Cuttle Fish in twenty 
minutes, and I will give you a sovereign.” 

“Come this way,” said the boatman. ‘T’'ll see what can be 
done.” 

He strode along the pier, beneath which the tide was running. 
The solitary lamps gleamed upon it, and the water could be seen 
curling and twisting with oily smoothness. The rain still poured 
down pitilessly, and the shadowy forms of vessels loomed out of the 
darkness. 

“Mind you don’t slip,” said the man, descending the pier steps. 
“T think my pal’s boat be down here. We must mind we don’t get 
run down. I’ve no light.” 

“ Hug the shore. I know the way,” said Cuffing. 

“So do I, for that matter,” said the boatman. “There you are; 
step in.” 

Cuffing was all agility. The boat was soon drifting with the tide. 

“ My mate and me ’ave just put a gentleman down at the Cuttle 
Fish. We thought as he’d come to arrange for a mill, but I dunno, 
I’m sure ; I don’t think it could be done now.” 

“ Ah; what was he like ?” asked Cuffing anxiously. 

**O’, he wer a genleman, no mistake about that. An there was a 
time when the Cuttle Fish—why, lor’ love you, the mills I’ve sin 
when I wer a boy ” 

“Yes, no doubt,” said Cuffing; “pull away; I think I see the 
light. No—yes it is.” 

“No it aint,” said the boatman. ‘‘ That’s the steam yacht Fazry ; 
she’s going out a top o’ the tide; I know her lights. You won’t see 
the Cuttle for five minutes yet, if you see it at all, for Bill Jeffs aint 
much call for burning lights.” 

“ Ah, very well ; pull away, my friend ; you only waste your breath 
by talking, and it must be getting on for ten o’clock ; never was in 
such a slow train, and then there must be an infernal accident some- 
where or another to delay us.” 

“Yes, sir, accidents are matters ov course now, as my mate says, 
when a man is” 

“Damn your mate,” exclaimed Cuffing ; “ pull!” 

“Well, you might be civil. I didn’t want to bring you,” said the 
boatman, laying to with a will. 

In a few minutes they were opposite the Cuttle Fish. 

“Hi! Where the devil are you coming to?” shouted Bill Jeffs, 


into whose boat they had run bow foremost. 
KK 2 
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‘Comin’ to!” said Cuffing’s boatman, “ why, where should we be a 
coming to but to Mr. Jeffs, proprietor of the Cuttle Fish Hotel ?” 
“O, it’s you, Dick, is it?” said Bill, taking the bow of the other 


boat and pulling it ashore. 
“Yes, with a customer; and a damn rum customer too for that 









matter.” 
“There’s your money,” said Cuffing, giving the fellow a sovereign. 


“You needn’t land, and you needn’t wait. You have a boat, 
Jefis?” 

“Yes, sir. Lor, Mr. Cuffing, why I’m glad to see you; but you're 
late,” said Bill. “Now then, Dick, do as the gentleman bids you; 
away you go.” 

“ All right, Mr. Jeffs,” said the boatman, pushing off; “I don’t 
want to stay, don’t think it.” 

“Yes, Jeffs, I’m late ; have the gentlemen come ?” 

“*Spose so; I see one of them leastwise, and my lad’s been a 
waiting this hour for ’em, and he’s a waiting now.” 

“Indeed,” said Cuffing, “well done ; come along ; I shall be in 
time. I knew I should, I felt it—had a presentiment.” 

Cuffing commenced to run through the mud. 

“ You'll soon tire of that, sir,” said Jeffs, sinking into the mire at 


every footstep. 
“There is a light,” said Cuffing ; “they are there! What about 


the steamer ?” 

“ Due quarter of an hour ago; expect her here every minute.” 

** Go back, Jeffs, and hail her.” 

“ Aint necessary—my lad’s there; I told the gentleman, your 
friend, that I’d be back by this time.” 

* All right, you can retire if necessary,” said Cuffing. 

By this time they were at the door. 

“It’s locked,” said Bill Jeffs. 

“ Knock then,” said Cuffing, beating at it with his fists. 

A dull echo was the only answer. 

“ Hi! there, open the door,” shouted Jeffs, looking up at the 
window. 

No reply. The wind came driving right over the plain, shaking 
the Cuttle Fish sign, which creaked and groaned aloud. 

“ Damn that sign,” said Jeffs ; “ you never can hear yourself speak 
if there’s a capful o’ wind.” 

Cuffing hammered and kicked at the door. 

“Can't you get in at the window ?” 
“Tt’s the only thing that fastens well, the window,” said Jefis, 
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putting his shoulder to the door, which trembled at the thrust he 
gave it. 

“Shout once more, and then let us break in,” said Cuffing. 

“Hi! It’s Bill Jeffs and Lawyer Cuffing,” cried Bill, at the same 
time flinging a handful of mud at the window. 

The sign creaked and groaned as much as to say, “ It is no good, 
you had better burst the door open ;” and the rain beat into the 
faces of the two men, and the wind rattled the windows. 

“It’s odd,” said Jeffs, taking a run at the door and forcing the 
lock with a crash that shook the whole place, and set the sign fairly 
shrieking. 

Cuffing followed Jeffs into the kitchen. No one there. Upstairs. 
No one there. 

“Yes, by God, there is!” exclaimed Jeffs, holding aloft the 
guttered candle. ‘“‘ And he’s dead!” 

The light flickered for a moment upon the glazed, staring eyes ; 
the blind flapped its wings; the rain hissed at the windows ; the 
wind moaned down the chimney ; the sign shrieked again a wild, 
defiant shriek ; the Ostend steamer whistled its signal in the river ; 
Jeff’s boy was still waiting for Ransford. 

‘Curse him !” said Mr. Simon Cuffing. “ And that’s all I would say 
if I had to write his epitaph.” 


CHAPTER X. 


DAYBREAK, 


THE sun was rising over Boulogne—the golden summer sun. 

Flashing upon the sea in many a glittering beam, the harbinger of 
day was lighting up the windows of the distant city with its tall 
cathedral, its monumental folly, and its ranges of picturesque hills ; 
Chatillon on one hand with its far-off lighthouse, on the other the 
ruined fort La Créche catching the eye and helping to give artistic 
interest to the picture. 

With what varied feelings have voyagers to this ville de Plaisance, 
once the battlefield of so many political and historic hopes, looked 
upon the well-known harbour! From the great Cesar himself, who 
organised his invading army on the shore there for the subjugation 
of Britain, to that modern Cesar who hoped to make a similar 
‘repetition of history, what a strange story of intrigue, rapine, battle, 
murder, and sudden death! The same sun still rises and the sea 
rolls in colour of molten gold as when the first martyrs to Christianity 
laid down their lives in Morinia. Five hundred odd years ago there 
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was a wedding pageant at Boulogne equal in grandeur to our modern 
celebrations. Edward II. of England married Isabella of France 
here, and eight kings and queens and a score of princes were present 
at the ceremony. It is a tempting subject, this glancing back at the 
history of the fine old town. That Kalmat was sitting in his dreamy 
fashion, with a history on his knee, picturing the grand historical 
panorama in his mind, is, however, the only excuse to be offered 
even for this brief halt by the way. 

The Fairy was gliding pleasantly over the calm waters. Lord St. 
Barnard and Kalmat were sitting on deck. The poet smoked and 
talked to his friend, whose eyes were fixed on the harbour. 

“* How earnest we all are,” said the poet, “in our affairs. How 
paramount they seem to be, how momentous ; and yet what a short 
story it is, the history of our little lives.” 

Lord St. Barnard looked inquiringly at his friend. 

“To place our story beside the events that have occurred in 
yonder historic place would seem affectation, and yet how full of 
romance it is, what emotion there is in it, what tremendous issues so 
far as we are concerned. From the subjugation of Britain to the 
present time Boulogne has a marvellous history—tragic, splendid, 
with social glimpses of modern romance that might furnish the 
novelist with a thousand plots ; but for you and I Boulogne has only 
that personal interest which belongs to a persecuted woman. Her 
mother lies buried yonder. What a sad story, her death from smallpox 
and the old man’s discovery of the child, his devotion to the infant, 
his love for the girl, and his fruitless search and lonely end in your 
great cruel London !” 

“‘ Indeed, you say truly, my friend ; some things in this world are 
terribly out of joint. My poor wife! may a kind Heaven spare her 
for some years of real happiness yet.” 

“ Amen,” said Kalmat. 

‘Forgive me,” said his lordship, “if I am not inclined to talk ; 
my heart is too full when I look yonder and think of her distress, 
and feel that I doubted her. Aye, I did, sir; I doubted her. We 
might have been separated for ever but for you.” 

Lord St. Barnard walked to the bow of the vessel and leaned over 
the taffrail, watching the city that was coming nearer and nearer. 
Kalmat followed him with his eyes. 

“ And I am not jealous of him,” said the poet to himself. “ But— 


“ Alas for a heart that is left forlorn ! 
If yow live you must love ; if you love, regret— 
It were better perhaps we had never been born, 
Or better at least we could well forget.” 
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“Ah, my wayward singer,” he said, as he repeated the favourite 
lines, “‘thou hast learnt thy sorrowful story well. It is a wailing, 
melancholy muse, the dame thou delightest in, melancholy as mine 
own ; but thou hadst no taste of vengeance. From this time forth I 
shall leave thee, my brother, to tune the dirge of blighted love and 
broken hearts alone. My song shall be the song of hate, the sweet 
sadness of the heart, if yon other mighty singer may brook that 
supplement of sweet. Vengeance, rough justice, natural reprisal, life 
for life, I honour the Indian passion. How I hated that traitorous 
cur! What happiness is mixed up with his death! The Indian’s joy 
of an enemy’s scalp is no longer a mystery to me. The child of 
nature hath true instincts. Murder, say you, O civilised thing of 
neutral life and neutral passion, it is justice! Murder, to wipe out 
the thing accursed, to slay the adder, to crush the fair semblance of 
an angel that nurses a venomous tooth, the fiend in disguise, the 
devil in a fair form, Vice with a mock smile of Virtue ! It is the dream 
of sages, the coming time when the cruel and deformed, the narrow, 
the dissolute, the cur, the sweating, fawning time-server shall be 
extinct, and when, should the evil weed be found upon the earth, it 
shall be a common instinct to pluck it up or cut it down, to lay it 
low like yonder noxious thing we have left on its back, for hollow 
London to reflect upon, and talk about, and write about in its narrow 
ways and monkey clubs.” 

** You seem sad, too,” said Lord St. Barnard, laying his hand upon 
his friend’s shoulder ; “a poet, and not rejoicing over this lovely 
picture !” 

“‘T am not sad, believe me,” said Kalmat. 

“In twenty minutes the captain says we shall be steaming between 
the jetties.” 

*“‘ And the world will be bright again for you ?” 

“‘T hope so,” said Lord St. Barnard.- “ My dear friend, you have 
brought the morning.” 

“Tt is a cloudy one,” said Kalmat ; “ you must not expect the full 
summer yet.” 

“My wife restored to health is all I ask for now,” said his lord- 
ship. ~* How shall we find her, think you ?” 

“ Better, progressing well,” said Kaimat. “I feel sure of it.” 

“We can never hope to repay you for all your kindness, your 
devotion, your self-sacrifice.” 

“T am repaid a hundredfold,” said Kalmat. “I feel to-day as 
light-hearted as I used to feel when I was a boy. A cloud has gone 
from my brain, a blot on my best thoughts. I breathe freely ; the 
world is larger than it was. I am almost a happy man.” 
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“You deserve to be happy,” said his lordship ; “I wish we could 
define happiness.” 

“It is to have the love of a true woman, and to be indifferent to 
the opinion of the world,” said Kalmat. 

“ And to live in the shadow of the Indian’s Olympus ?” 

“Yes,” said Kalmat, “ where thought is as free as the wiads, and 
you make your own heaven in your own way.” 

“ Could one buy an estate there and cultivate it, and build a place 
like dear old Grassnook, and live one’s own life, without molesta- 
tion ?” 

“* Aye, truly,” said Kalmat ; “a life that princes might envy; nay, 
more, a life that poets might pray for, the life that is nearest perfec- 
tion this side of Paradise.” 

“‘We must talk to my wife concerning these things. And what 
about the children? How could we educate them ?” 

“ Easily,” responded Kalmat ; “ be your own tutor, and let Nature 
have a voice in the curriculum.” 

“ Ah! you are a poet.” 

“T had been a madman else.” 

“We are all a little mad they say.” 

“If to be tied down to common ways be sanity,” said Kalmat, 
“let you and I, my friend, be a little mad.” - 

“The poet, the dreamer, has a world of his own when this is 
dark and weary.” 

“He alone,” said Kalmat, “understands the true secrets of life, 
the requirements of the heart, the blessings of Nature.” 

“ But in ignoring the realities of life he is apt to make special 
miseries for himself.” 

“You wish to argue yourself out of the whisperings of that still 
small voice that tells you some years of absence is necessary to your 
own peace of mind and the comfort of your wife.” 

“It may be so. Do you not think it would be coward-like to 
fly > ” 

“You have resigned your position in Her Majesty’s household, 
you have for the time being committed social death, you have satisfied 
the envious and malicious ; think you they will tolerate even a just 
resurrection, so soon after the burial ?” 

“You reason well; and for that matter my heart is sick of the 
empty round of so-called social duties. We were never happier, 
Mary and I, than we were at Grassnook when we had a day or two 
alone, enjoying our own society, boating, driving, visiting the children 
at their studies, or looking through old music books and hunting vp 
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old tunes and ancient ballads. With her I could live the life of a 
scholar, a student ; but we should lack sympathising friends. You 
say there are wise, broad-minded men in that golden land, though 
they have lived long outside the pale of civilisation. I would like 
to see that almost legendary country at all events.” - 

** You shall—let me be your guide ; I know it even better than I 
knew the northern meadows in the days of my youth.” 

The vessel bounded on. Behind her a passenger steamer came 
panting; the pier was filling with spectators. The customary uni- 
form, and the short-frocked fishwomen were there ; and they raised 
a cry of admiration as the Fairy glided in between the jetties and 
was moored at the packet station. 

“ You will land at once,” said Kalmat, “and go straight to the 
hotel ; all good fortune go with you. I will join you by-and-by.” 

“ Nay, will you not come with me?” said Lord St. Barnard, hesi- 
tating. 

“No; I have the luggage to see to, and the captain to chat with, 
and a great deal of business to manage.” 

“ Au revoir then,” said his lordship, stepping ashore and making his 
way with a beating heart to the hotel. 

The passenger steamer came puffing and snorting into port, and 
Kalmat, having tipped the captain and crew of the Fairy, lighted his 
pipe and sat down upon a bale of goods to watch the voyagers land. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Wuar a complicated study is this system of representative govern- 
ment! If we regard the voting power of the country as a gigantic 
machine, whose business it is, when the right time comes, to manu- 
facture a Parliament and an Administration ; and if we, so to speak, 
walk round the machine and endeavour to ascertain what are its 
adaptations to the business it has to perform, we can hardly fail to be 
impressed with the idea that it is a wonderfully rude contrivance. 
Let me hasten to say—before my fellow-countrymen come down 
upon me as a heretic, an outer barbarian in the matter of social 
science, incapable of appreciating the beauty of free institutions— 
that I am not expressing a political opinion. I am looking at this 
big electoral engine of ours from the point of view—shall I say ?—-of 
an engineer ; and, doing so, I cannot help marvelling at the apparent 
disproportion, and, seemingly, slight adaptability, of the means to the 
end. Of course I am bound to entertain great respect for any given 
thousand of electors; and I am compelled to acknowledge that, 
taken in the mass, they perform their functions in a tolerably satis- 
factory way: but it is not in this synthetical manner that the 
engineer would make his survey of the machine. He would examine 
every wheel, every spindle, every crank, every little bit of steel, and 
describe the part that each performs in the business. So I resolve 
the thousand electors, the ten thousand, the large constituency, the 
small constituency, the majority, and the minority, into units; and 
having done that, I am amazed at the total result of the part they 
play in the splendid electoral operation. I hope I do not entertain 
an exceptionally mean opinion of my fellow creatures ; but so far as 
I can judge, stepping from class to class, from parish to parish, from 
group to group, among my brother-electors, there are wonderfully 
few of them out of every hundred who seem, when you put them to 
the proof, to have any really trustworthy conception of the grave 
considerations involved in this matter of governing a great empire. 
Go among them, rich or poor, educated and ignorant, and hear what 
they have to say on the questions of the day. Put them to the test, 
not as to their vague and general views, but as to their opinions in 
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detail, and in the vast majority of instances I think you would feel 
an instinctive tendency to shudder at the thought of putting all those 
units together—and nothing else whatever—as the constituent elements 
of a mighty engine whose business it is to manufacture an Imperial 
Government and to inspire it with the power and capacity to govern 
society and to keep civilisation going. Happily, the whole thing 
does work well, on a principle, I suppose, similar to the principle of 
averages ; by which, notwithstanding the uncertainty of human life, 
a fixed number of persons out of every million under given con- 
ditions will be sure to die in a year. But inasmuch as the weakness, 
the uncertainty, and the vagaries of the units are the things most 
patent to common observation, I am almost surprised that we should, 
so early in the history of society, have arrived at the point of putting 
our trust in so seemingly unsafe, though really sound and scientific, 
a machine as the representative system. 





THE tendency on the part of municipal corporations to present 
addresses to royal personages upon the siightest provocation is one 
of old standing, and is not in these modern days to be repressed 
even by the coolness with which Majesty openly hands the unread 
address to its body-servant. Perhaps the practice reached the per- 
fection of absurdity when the bewigged town clerks of municipalities, 
accompanied in state by the begowned mayors and councillors, 
approached his high and mighty Majesty the Shah of Persia during 
his recent visit, and read him out a long address, his high and mighty 
Majesty meanwhile taking it all as a matter of course, playing with 
his royal moustaches, and looking as if he perfectly understood what 
was being said to him, a little grave pleasantry in which the town 
clerk, mayor, and corporation were not backward in indulging on 
their own parts when, presently, the Shah addressed them in the 
Persian tongue. The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have accepted 
similar compliments with more graciousness than did the object of 
Canon Kingsley’s special reverence, Queen Elizabeth. If all that 
history relates be true Her Majesty frequently broke forth in cries of 
impatience with honest corporate officials anxious to touch the hem 
of her garment. Passing through Coventry on one occasion the 
Queen was met by the mayor and corporation, who humbly begged 
leave to read the following loyal address :— 

We men of Coventree 
Are very pleased to see 


Your Gracious Majestee. 
Good Lord ! how fine ye bee! 
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To which the Queen thus sweetly replied :— 
My Gracious Majestee 
Is very wroth to see 
Ye men of Coventree, 
Good Lord! what fools ye bee ! 





I rH1nkK I may say I am glad to find among the letters of the 
month further communications on points of literary history and 
biography raised by my friend Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke in his 
admirable “ Recollections of John Keats,” which I had the pleasure 
of printing in my February number, even though there may be the 
elements of dispute, and even of personal warmth, in some portions 
of the correspondence. On the question raised by the editor of the 
Hackney and Kingsland Gazette as to whether Keats’s City residence 
was in the Poultry or in Fenchurch Street there is no room for any- 
thing but the most friendly exchange of speculations on the one side 
and recollections on the other. From Genoa Mr. Clarke replies to 
my Hackney correspondent, saying, “‘ When I described John Keats’s 
London residence to have been ‘in the Poultry,’ I am confident of 
being correct ; whereas, to the words, ‘and opposite to one of the 
City company’s halls—the Ironmongers,’—I added the words, ‘ if 7 
mistake not;’ for 1 do not feel sure as to the identity of a large 
edifice which I remember as facing Keats’s lodging.” 





Questions of greater personal interest are involved in the matter of 
a letter which I have received from Mr. F. W. Haydon, son of the 
great painter. The passage in the “ Recollections of John Keats” 
to which Mr. Haydon refers appears on page 198 of the February 
number of the Gentleman’s, and he asks me to “contradict ”— 
by which, perhaps, he means, give him leave to contradict— 
“ First, the statement that Leigh Hunt ‘all but introduced’ my 
father ‘to the public in the Axaminer.”” ‘My father,” says Mr. 
Haydon, “had been established in London for nearly six years, had 
painted, exhibited, and sold his first picture, had nearly completed 
his second picture, and he had commissions for further pictures to 
follow, and had made the personal acquaintance of Lord Stafford, 
Lord Mulgrave, Sir George Beaumont, Mr. Thos. Hope, Lord 
Grosvenor, and other distinguished patrons of art before he had the 
honour of being introduced to Mr. Leigh Hunt by Sir David Wilkie, 
or had even conceived the idea of writing upon art for a newspaper.” 
Secondly, my correspondent calls attention to Mr. Cowden Clarke’s 
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remarks respecting the late Mr. Haydon’s visit to Edinburgh and its 
presumed effect upon his intimacy with Hunt, and says : “ There is 
not the slightest ground for any such statement. My father’s 
separation from Leigh Hunt took place in 1816, and, the causes 
being now as fully known to me as they were at the time to the late 
Horace Smith, I am quite of Horace Smith’s opinion, as expressed 
in a letter to my father, viz., that I am ‘astounded at the forbear- 
ance’ my father ‘so long displayed.’” But what Mr. Haydon desires 
to point out especially is that while the separation of his father from 
Leigh Hunt took place in 1816, it was not until 1820 that his 
father paid his first visit to Edinburgh. Mr. Haydon denies that 
there was any similar separation at the same time and from the same 
cause between his father and Keats, and declares that there never was 
any real separation between his father and Keats as there was 
between his father and Leigh Hunt. ‘“ My father,” he says, “only 
made the acquaintance of Keats in the year 1816, the year of his 
separation from Leigh Hunt and four years before he visited 
Edinburgh.” Mr. Haydon then adds: “Into the grave reasons which 
subsequently induced my father to beg Keats to choose between 
himself and Leigh Hunt I need not now enter. Suffice it to say 
that my father only saw Keats when Keats came to my father’s house, 
but that on hearing Keats was seriously ill my father went out to 
see him at Hampstead for the last time.” Coming to another point 
Mr. Haydon says: “As to the ‘odious detraction’ of which Mr. 
Cowden Clarke now complains for the first time that I am aware of, 
it must be remembered that it is Mr. Tom Taylor and not my father 
who is responsible for its publication. The passage is not in Mr. 
Haydon’s Autobiography, but in his Life, edited by Tom Taylor 
(1852), and was printed, with alterations and omissions, from his 
MS. Diary. One of these omissions is exceedingly important, as, 
if the passage in which it occurs had been printed entire, it would 
have appeared that my father’s authority for the ‘scandal’ was no 
less a person than Keats himself!” In reference to Mr. Clarke’s 
reply to what he describes as Haydon’s detraction of Keats, my 
correspondent thinks that the claret in question might have been 
drunk at a friend’s house, or at an hotel, or bought without Mr 
Clarke’s knowledge for consumption at home; that the cost of 
both claret and cayenne among his domestic expenses need not have 
occasioned Keats a regret or a self-reproof worth mentioning ; and 
that the inconsistency of the story with Mr. Clarke’s non-perception of 
even a tendency to imprudent self-indulgence in Keats might be 
easily explained by supposing “ what,” he adds, “is highly probable 
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from the manner in which my father records the story, that the 
whole thing was a mere freak of sensuality, a passing outbreak of 
folly, quite consistent with habitual soberness and temperance.” In 
conclusion Mr. Haydon claims the right to prefer his father’s fresh 
recollections to those of Mr. Clarke, which he conceives may have 
suffered by the lapse of time. The public interest in the life and 
character of Benjamin Haydon is hardly inferior to that in the too 
brief career of the, in his way, almost incomparable young poet 
Keats ; and at the risk even of touching on painful points of con- 
troversy I do not hesitate to put in print the tenour and the salient 
points of the letter with which Benjamin Haydon’s son has 
favoured me. 





THERE is something very sad in the report of a sale of autographs 
which took place in London the other day. We read that amongst 
the letters disposed of was one from Henry Fielding “ complaining 
of money disappointments” ; one from De Foe “ complaining of his 
treatment”; one from Goldsmith “giving a doleful account of his 
travels on the Continent”; one from Sterne requesting a loan of 
450; and one from Swift setting forth that such was his poverty that 
“if I come to More Park, it must be on foot.” It would be impos- 
sible to name five men who stand higher in the ranks of English 
classical literature than those here mentioned. And yet when by 
chance odd letters from them turn up at a sale by auction a century 
or so after their death, we find them with one accord bewailing the 
straits in which poverty has landed them. Nine guineas Swift’s letter 
brought ; a sum that would have taken him to More Park in a post- 
chaise had it been forthcoming in the moment of need. I wonder 
how much will be paid at auction in 1974 for a letter from Charles 
Dickens in which “the distinguished novelist mentions that he earned 
in three years £30,000 by the reading of chapters from books for 
which he had already been paid a princely price.” 





A HARD-WORKING journalist writes to me with a grievance. It is 
not a new one, but it is one that does not mend by time or use. 
His profession demands of him the constant handling of the names 
of great men—especially statesmen, and he thinks it very hard upon 
him that distinguished men should contract the habit of changing 
their names—like marriageable maidens. So far as I can catch the 
grain of his complaint, these things did not disturb him so much 
when he was a younger man. While the school habit of picking up 
new facts and using them like old ones was upon him he did not 
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take these things so hard, and it was a rather amusing embarrassment 
than otherwise to drop Lord John Russell and take up with Earl 
Russell. But the more mature faculties—though, of course, maturity 
of intellect has its advantages—do not relish these feats of mental 
legerdemain, if I may so use the expression. The hereditary principle 
is stumbling-block enough ; for my friend has been a constant writer 
on political topics while two Lord Stanleys, each earning high 
distinction for the name, have in turn become distinguished as the 
Earl of Derby ; but here he is assisted, or at all events feels that he 
ought to be, by a close familiarity with the family histories and family 
names of the English aristocracy. But what is he to do with such 
cases as those of Lord Aberdare and Baron Hampton? He thinks 
his task is hard enough without learning at his time of life to look 
upon Mr. Bruce and Sir John Pakington as convertible terms with 
Lord Aberdare and Baron Hampton. There is a certain wear and 
tear of mind in associating the new names with the familiar 
characters. Lord Chelmsford is known to a generation which has 
forgotten Sir Frederick Thesiger; but at the late Lord Lytton’s 
funeral in Westminster Abbey an elderly man was asked, in 
my hearing, who was the aged gentleman whom Dean Stanley 
called to a place near him during the reading of the service, and the 


reply was, “I cannot remember his present name, but I used to 


” 


know him as Sir Frederick Thesiger.” He who had asked the question 
was a young man, and could not remember who was Sir Frederick 
Thesiger; but a gleam of light broke over his countenance when 
another bystander informed him that the distinguished personage 
was the great Lord Chelmsford. It must be a young man, or one 
very familiar with Chancery proceedings and the doings of the House 
of Lords, to whom the name of Lord Selborne suggests the same 
train of ideas as that of Sir Roundell Palmer. Indeed, I am not 
sure that men do not forfeit certain elements of fame by the change. 
Henry Brougham’s name remained practically unaltered, and there 
is perfect unity in our conception of the man’s career, varied and full 
of versatility as it was ; but even as one of the bystanders at West- 
minster Abbey to whom I have referred was oblivious of Lord 
Chelmsford, and the other knew not Sir Frederick Thesiger, is it not 
true that in some sense the honourable career of Sir Roundell Palmer 
is closed, and that Lord Selborne has to earn new honours for his 
title? Lord Selborne as well as most men can afford to begin 
afresh, though in doing so he leaves behind him enough to make one 
or two good reputations ; but Sir John Pakington lived till seventy- 
five years of age before he turned over as best he might his honours 
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to Lord Hampton, and though I hope Lord Hampton may live long 
to adorn his place in the second estate of the realm, he can hardly 
hope to build up a new fame under the tardily bestowed title. 





A GENTLEMAN of Dutch nativity and polyglot learning favours me 
with a note touching Mr. Sala’s philological speculations which I 
quoted last month with respect to the practice of using or omitting 
to use the article before Czar or Zsar. “ Asa rule,” he says, “ the 
Dutch speak of the Emperor of Russia (Xeizer van Rusland), just as 
they would speak of the Emperor of Morocco, of Austria, of France, 
&c. But when they write or speak of Peter the Great, who spent 
some time in Holland, they invariably drop the Ke/zer and use Czar. 
This is then used without any article, definite or indefinite, precisely 
as in Russian. Holland’s greatest novelist, the late Jacob van 
Lennep, who, more than any other writer, adapted his orthography to 
pronunciation and etymology, was in the habit of spelling 7Z3aar, as 
no doubt the word is pronounced by the Emperor's subjects ; indeed 
a Polish nobleman who knows Russian well informs me that 7saar 
is the correct pronunciation.” 








